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LITTLE 

BROWNIE LENDS 

A HAND 


An Artist dn the lee 



This British visitor to Gurnigel, in Switzerland, is drawing a picture of a sunflower on the 
ice with his skates, which are attached to stilts. This feat requires very high skill in 
balancing, and, as can be seen, there is hardly a flaw in the regularity of the pattern 


LITTLE BROWNIE 

A TALE THAT SHOULD 
NOT DIE 

The Brave Girl Who Would 
Not Let Her Sister Go 

MAY SUTTON OF KEI MOUTH 

Lend a Hand. Motto of the Brownies. 

A story that fills us with mingled 
grief and pride comes from South 
Africa. It is about two little sisters. 

May Sutton was twelve and Anne 
Sutton ■ was nine, daughters of the 
Principal of Dale College for Boys. When 
the Christmas holidays came Mr. and 
Sjrs. Sutton took the family by car down 
to Kei Mouth,. a quiet little seaside 
place where May and Anne could have 
tire bathing they loved. . Both were 
pretty good swimmers and as happy in 
the water as larks in the sky. May was 
a Brownie in the Girl Guides, and there¬ 
fore clever in the water. 

The Waving Arms in the Water 

As soon as they arrived May and 
Anne clamoured for a swim, and off 
the}' all went to the beach. Mr. Sutton 
left his two baby girls with their nurse 
high up on the sands and had a dip 
himself. Leaving May and Anne singiiig 
and playing in the water, with about 
a dozen more youngsters, he went back 
to the little ones. 

' A few minutes later Mr. Sutton saw 
a boy' in tfic water waving an arm and 
calling.. It might have been a joke, but 
the schoolmaster thought . it best to 
make sure, especially as the boy was 
not far from the only dangerous place 
in the bay, where a current swirls round 
some rocks. lie swam out to the lad 
and found that he was really in distress. 

When Mr. Sutton had hauled him 
into safe water he asked how he came 
to be in trouble. He knew the boy. 
Jack Klettc. Jack was fourteen, and 
strong for liis age, but, as he hurriedly 
explained to Mr. Sutton, lie had been 
nearly drowned in trying to rescue two 
little 1 girls: Jack pointed to the spot, 
and the schoolmaster hurriedly - swam 
out, not dreaming of the horror in store. 

Gleam of Beautiful Light 

When Mr. Sutton got into the outside 
pull of the current near the rocks he 
saw, beyond his reach, ■ the helpless 
bodies of his own May and Anne. 
Frantically her swam oil, calling their 
names. The current seized him too, 
twisted him about, and pulled him 
under. Gasping and choking, the father 
managed to free himself and swim into. 
'Safer waters, but in the meantime the 
undertow of the current had dragged the 
two girls out to the far reaches of the 
bay. No earthly power could save them. 

A number of people had gathered on 
the sunny beach, watching the ghastly 
play of life and death out by the rocks.' 
No one dared to look at or speak to the 
stricken man as he came out of the sea. 

Later on .Jack Klette told his story, 
and the revelation he made cast a gleam 


of beautiful light on the black misery 
of that day. He had seen the two girls in 
difficulties on the outermost edge of 
the current, and he went to their aid. 
May was trying'to.save her little sister, 
swimming .with-one arm, holding Anne’s 
hand. Jack caught hold of May, and the 
three struggled for a minute or two. 
But it was too hard. The boy knew he 
could save one of them, but not both. 
He shouted to May to let her sister go, 
but he shouted in vain. It was more than 
1 May could do. . 

“ No, no ! ” she cried, and tightened 
her hold on little Anne. Again the boy. 
implored her, desperately. The current 
was drawing on all three with irresistible 
force. " I can’t save you both,” he 
shouted. “ Let her go ! ” 

May’s last No was said as Jack him¬ 
self went under, and he knew that his 
own life was in danger. May and Anne 
drifted away together, leaving the boy 
fighting for safety. They went together 
■hand in hand, those two little bodies, 
into the Great Silence. 


At last the sea did what May. would 
not do. When her spirit and her will 
had died with her last breath the waves 
gently unclasped the clinging hands, and 
in the pale dawn the turning tide washed 
up to the gleaming sands the beautiful 
white body of May. The great sea could 
not bear to part with little Anne, and 
kept her. She has gone out into the 
Universe with the great waters. 

There were few dry eyes in King 
William’s Town when May was taken to 
the grave under a mountain of flowers. 
She will be remembered a long time, the 
last deed of nobility treasured in the 
hearts of all who knew her and of a great 
host who did not. - 

There is a great gap in the circle 
where these two little ones had made a 
happy link. Brownies and Guides 
remember May with an, immeasurable 
pride easing their sadness, for she was 
one of them, one of the. Brownies with 
whom the Prince of Wales shook hands on 
his South 1 African tour. And how can a 
Brownie die better than lending a hand ? 


FEASANT DESCENDED 
FROM KINGS 

GREAT STORY OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 

From Field to Throne and 
Throne to Field Again 

A FAMILY’S FINE TRADITION 

In one of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s famous 
novels a poor farm labourer named 
Durbevfield is going home from his 
work' when the parson overtakes him, 
and tells him that his researches have 
led. to a surprising discovery. Durbey- 
field is a corruption of the aristocratic 
name D’Urberville, and the labourer was 
entitled to call himself Sir John. 

Something far more exciting has been 
discovered about a real farm labourer 
living in Essex. He is Mr. Thomas 
William Goodwin, a fair-haired, blue¬ 
eyed son of the soil. A little while ago 
the vicar of the parish asked him if he 
realised that .ho came of a very ancient 
family. Mr. Goodwin said lie knew that 
his forbears had been ploughmen and 
dairymaids in Berden for two or three 
hundred years. 

A Descendant of Bail Godwin 

“ Your family is far older than that,” 
said the vicar, and then he told Mr. 
Goodwin that he had traced his descent 
back to the great Earl Godwin, father 
of Harold, the Saxon King of England 
who fell fighting against the Normans. 

After the Norman Conquest the 
family was stripped of its possessions, 
and they became workers on the land, 
nothing being left to them of their 
greatness except the name of Godwin. 
They remained in Berden probably 
because Harold’s wife, Edith; lies buried 1 
in its little Saxon church. - ■ - 

Tradition says that the great Earl 
Godwin was’ himself a serf, or the son 
■of a serf, before the king made, him Earl 
of Wessex. By his own ability he rose- 
from the peasantry to be the first great 
statesman 1 in English history. 

Through the Centuries 

His daughter married Edward ’ the 
Confessor, and his son was the Harold 
who fell before the hosts of the Conqueror 
near Hastings in 1066. The hour of. 
triumph was splendid, but it passed, and 
the descendants of Godwin are what his. 
ancestors were, honest toilers on the land: 

It is extraordinary that Mr. Hardy’s 
novel should have come true in this way," 
and it is one more example of. truth' 
being stranger than fiction. Mr. Hardy- 
dared not give his farm labourer a royal 
ancestor who lived nearly nine hundred 
years ago. 

The Saxons came to England, in 477, 
long before the Saxon Godwin was made 
an earl about 1020, so it is probable that 
Mr. Thomas Goodwin’s family is fourteen 
centuries old. Nearly all those hundreds 
of years they have been bringing the 
fields of England to harvest. It is a fine 
tradition to look back upon. 
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CLICK, CLICK, CLICK 

THE VOICE OF THE GRASS 

Listening-in to Nature at Work 
in Her Laboratory 

FISH THAT APPEARED IN 
THE DESERT 

By Our Natural Historian * 

Here I come creeping, creeping 
everywhere; 

By the dusty roadside, 

On the sunny hillside, 

Close by the noisy brook, 

In every shady nook, 

I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 

It is an old sneer against poets who 
sing of fSTature that they pretend that 
they can “ hear the grass grow.” . The 
Empire has lost an old servant who 
actually did hear the grass grow, 
though liis was not the type of imagina¬ 
tion to make a poem out of it. 

The man was Sir Charles Warren, 
who has died at 86. Before his soldier¬ 
ing days he was engaged in the peaceful 
work of laying the boundary-line be¬ 
tween the Orange River and the Vaal 
River, and many and strange were his 
experiences out in the bleak hills and 
parched lands of the veld, along river- 
courses that had run dry, ' among 
vanished lakes where sea-cows had been 
wont to sport, where mirages presented 
puzzles of spectral trees and mimic 
rivers, where huge “ salt-pans ” ap¬ 
peared on the surface after rain, and 
fishes came up out of the wet earth. 

Hearing Grass Grow 

After a long spell of drought thrice- 
blessed rains fell and the desert leapt 
into life. Warren lay down to rest in 
the open at the foot of a hill,' on bare 
ground. Night came on, but he could 
not sleep owing to a mysterious chorus 
of clicks all round him. 

Click, click, click, it went on, full of 
secret wonder and bewilderment. He 
could make nothing of it, but the noise 
made rest impossible, so he got up, at 
last, procured a light, and waited. 
Click, click, click, the sound continued. 
At length he found that each click came 
from a tiny blade of grass that had been 
folded up in its sheath, suddenly burst 
its bonds, and straightened out into a 
stem. With every such release came this 
little click. The desert was breaking 
into life around him ; Nature was 
pulling her triggers ; he was literally 
hearing the grass grow ! 

The Speed of Nature 

He was glad to have heard grass 
actually growing, he wrote, but he 
wondered who invented the term 
“ Spring up ” as applied to grass, for 
that term exactly described the opera¬ 
tion. The plain was turning green 
before his eyes, and his ears were 
bearing testimony to the operation. 

Now we know what travellers mean 
when they write of the marvellous 
speed with which Nature clothes the 
desert and the wilderness once rain has 
fallen to start the germination of the 
sleeping plant-world. 

Fish Sleep Underground 

Not less wonderful was the sudden 
appearance of fishes, several pounds in 
weight, out of the earth. Sir Charles’s 
explanation was that the fish, which 
he called marsias, have large heads, 
with a small reservoir of water attached 
to keep their gills moist, burrow into the 
mud at the approach of drought,and there 
pass the dry season in a state of torpor. 

With the return of the rains the fishes 
revive, struggle up out of their hidden 
retreat, and resume normal activity in 
the lakes. But the fish must sleep in a 
sort of brine pit ! The salt-pans in 
which they appear become dry lakes 
three or four miles long, and the salt is 
hidden beneath the surface till after 
the rains. Then it comes up like flour 
on the surface, and is collected as a 
valuable element in the diet of South 
African cattle. But how well pickled 
the fish must be 1 E. A. B. 


A BALL DROPS FOR 

the Last Time 

Wireless Ends an Old 
Landmark 

For two generations the Signal Tower 
at Deal has given the time of day to 
passing ships by the dropping of its 
Time Ball. Now the tower is to be 
closed and the ball will drop no more. 

No one seems to know the tower’s 
age, but in the old days it was used for 
semaphore- and flag-signalling to the 
ships lying in the roads between the 
shore and the Goodwin Sands. It was the 
last of a chain of signalling stations from 
the Admiralty in Whitehall. 

With the coming of the telegraph the 
chain was no longer needed, and about 
1862 the tower was put to a new use. 
It must have seemed a marvellous thing 
then that an electric current from 
Greenwich could release this huge ball, 
a hollow zinc drum six feet across, at 
the very moment the clocks of London 
were striking one. Outgoing ships must 
have found it invaluable for setting 
their chronometers. 

Now, in the Wireless Age, it seems 
less startling to us that Greenwich time 
can be picked up anywhere. Wireless 
has put the Time Ball out of business, 
and the Signalling Tower is pensioned 
off, its work done. 

The Time Ball was raised by a 
wheel worked by hand a few minutes 
before the hour, and when the electric 
current released it its fall was broken 
by compressed air, a rubber cushion, 
and six strong spiral springs. All that 
has now been done for the last time, 
for the ball ceased to work the other day. 


AN HOUR IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 

Every weekday we may wander freely 
with a guide through the marvellous 
galleries of the British Museum. We give 
a lfst of next week’s lectures. 

Monday 

12. Life and Art in Old Egypt 
12. Records of Babylon and Assyria 
3. Greek Sculpture before 450 B.C. 

3. The Monuments of Egypt 
Tuesday 

12. The Bronze Age in Britain 
3. The Elgin Marbles 
3. Monuments of Assyria 
Wednesday 

12 . Old Stone Age in Britain 
3. The Iron Age in Britain 
Thursday 

12. Arts of Greece and Rome 
12 . Greek and Roman Life 
3. The Romans in Britain 
3. The Late Stone Age in Britain 
Friday 

12. How the Bible Came to L's 
12. Illuminated Manuscripts 
3. Monuments of Assyria 
3. The Elgin Marbles 
Saturday 

12. The Romans in Britain 
12. The Bronze Age in Britain 
On Saturday afternoon at 3 there ■ are 
general and sectional tours. 


A LITTLE WINDOW IN YORK 

The great windows of York Minster 
have been engaging the attention of the 
world. A little window close by has been 
engaging the attention of a smaller com¬ 
pany ■who remember a good man’s life. 

The children of St. Margaret’s Parish 
School in York have set up a stained- 
glass window in the parish church to 
the memory of their beloved school¬ 
master, Air. Thomas Jewitt Martin, who 
died after thirty years’ service at the 
head of the school. Air. Martin was a 
kind and fatherly man, whose helpful 
friendship liis pupils will cherish as a 
precious memory all their lives. 

We give two scenes from the child¬ 
ren’s window on the back page. Among 
the subjects of the design are figures of 
Jesus, Saint Margaret, and a Boy 
Scout. We wonder if there are any other 
Boy Scouts or Girl Guides in windows. 


A MILLIONAIRE FOR 
A MINUTE 

Seeing What It Was Like 

A LITTLE MAN HAS A 
GOOD TIME 

Paris chauffeurs have had a fine joke 
against one unfortunate car-driver. 

This man, . the smart, uniformed 
driver of a magnificent private car, was 
waiting for his mistress outside 'a large 
business establishment in Paris. He was 
tired of . waiting. There was little to 
see. He had long ago tidied up the 
cushions inside the car and looked 
approvingly at the violets and mimosa 
in the slender silver vase. 

The chauffeur yawned. Madame was 
paying a very long call today. He was 
just smothering another yawn when 
suddenly he heard the welcome sound 
of the car door opening and closing, a 
sound which meant “ Home, chauffeur.” 
With a sigli of relief he let out the clutch, 
and the smooth gliding beauty purred 
and slid away. 

Boot Instead of a Shoe 

The chauffeur drove home as usual, 
stepped smartly off at the entrance of 
his mistress’s house, clicked open the 
car door, and stood politely waiting for 
Madame to descend. His eye was on the 
step, looking for the pretty little shoe. 

The chauffeur started violently and 
his heart went cold within him. A worn, 
ancient boot was thrust out, and from 
the car stepped a short, very shabby, 
absent-minded-looking man, wearing a 
faint smile on his lean face and in his 
buttonhole the violets from the car. 
He looked round as if to say “Don’t mind 
me , I do strange things sometimes— 
things that just come into my head.” 
But the chauffeur did mind. “ Here ! ” 
lie burst out, almost beside himself with 
rage. “ What’s this ? ” 

The Unwelcome Guest 

The shabby man’s long and polite 
reply was lost. The chauffeur spied a 
policeman crossing the road, whistled 
for him, and seized the arm of his 
unwelcome guest. He hastily trans¬ 
ferred the absent-minded man to the 
arm of the law, whisked on to the car 
again, and drove swiftly back.' 

Madame was just emerging from the 
business house. The chauffeur drove 
her home, told the story, and was sent 
to the police-station to learn the report 
given by his passenger. The man was 
still wearing his faint, lost smile, as if 
lie were a poet thinking of a rhyme or 
a bird flying south after the flying 
summer. He was sorry if he had been 
a nuisance. He just wanted to feel 
for a minute or two what it was like to 
be a millionaire. 


TRACKING DOWN THE 
OSCILLATOR 
B.B.C.’s Wonderful Car 

No longer is the oscillator, spoiling 
the pleasure of wireless listeners over a 
whole neighbourhood, to be allowed to 
continue his career unchecked. 

A high-powered car is on his track 
equipped with a specially sensitive 
direction-finding set. This tells the 
operator when he is getting hotter or 
colder in his search for the offender, 
and by following its guidance he can 
drive up to the very door behind which 
the oscillating receiving-set is housed. 

Then the owner is talked to kindly 
but firmly, and his licence examined. 
It is assumed, till the contrary is proved, 
that he has sinned in ignorance, and 
clear directions are given him for 
avoiding oscillation. If he offends 
again he is likely to lose his listening-in 
licence. 

A picture of the car was given in last 
week’s C.N. 


The Rider on the 
Buffer 

Trying to Double an 
Engine’s Life 

It must be very exciting to ride on 
the buffer platform in front of the engine 
of an express going at 60 miles an hour, 
but mid-winter is not the exact time of 
year one would choose for the trip. 

An engineer rode from Crewe- to 
Enston in this way not long ago in 
connection with the testing of a new 
valve gear to replace the ordinary piston 
valves of locomotives. He had a steel 
shield in front of him and a tarpaulin 
above, but in spite of both he was 
nearly frozen. There were other en¬ 
gineers on the footplate and more in a 
car containing automatic testing 
machines connected with the footplate 
by telephone. The. behaviour of the 
engine at every stage of the journey was 
tested and registered. 

The Italian inventor of the new valve 
gear, Signor Carprotti, was in the 
special car to watch the tests. His 
claim is that his valve gear saves fuel 
and doubles the life of an engine. 


SURVIVORS OF A GREAT WRECK 

In 1881 Mr. Clark Russell, the famous 
writer of sea stories, wrote the true 
story of the rescue of the crew of the 
sailing-ship Indian Chief by the Rams¬ 
gate lifeboat. 

The lifeboat was out for 26 hours in a 
terrible gale in ice-cold weather, and it 
was considered one of the bravest rescues 
in the whole history of the lifeboat. 

One of the survivors of the crew, 
David Berry, died the other day, aged 
82, and he” leaves behind four others, 
all over 80. 


HARD WORK AND TWOPENCE 

" Hard work and perseverance are 
the secrets of success. Australia offers 
wonderful prospects to all prepared to 
work.” 

That is the verdict of Mr. E. M. 
Matthias, managing director of an 
Adelaide company employing 500 hands, 
who is visiting liis Welsh home after 
fifty years in Australia. 

He left Plymouth on an emigrant ship 
as a young man, and arrived in Australia 
with twopence in his pocket. 


THINGS SAID 

There is some good in everybody. 

The Lambeth Magistrate 
Put your litter in the basket. 

An Underground Notice 
The next war will throw the entire 
worldintojthecauldron. M. Paul Boncour i 
A child’s character may be seen by 
the way he keeps liis pets. 

Poster Outside a C hurch 
I was minding three looms at 5.25 
and lecturing on Shakespeare at 7.25.' 

A C.N. reader in a cotton mill 
It is the motor-car overtakers who 
make the jobs for the undertakers. 

Mr. Robert Harcourt 

Anyone who makes progress in busi¬ 
ness does so only with the help of his 
fellow-men. Air. W. R. Morris 

It is possible to avoid a film or a 
jazz band, but you are obliged to look 
at buildings. Mr. Baldwin 

My experience is that when food is 
taken from a sick person it is the disease 
and not the individual that is starved. / 
A Wimpole Street Doctor 1 
- Prague is the city of all cities on the 
Continent where Shakespeare lias been 
played most and with the greatest love. 

Manager of Prague Municipal Theatre • / 
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STICKING THINGS 

SOMETHING ABOUT 
GLUES 

A British Committee Does 
a Good Piece of Work 

STEEL THAT HOLDS WITH 
BREATHING 

When we.ran short of good glues for 
aeroplanes it was decided that we must 
make glues at home instead of import¬ 
ing them from abroad at a high cost. 
So the Adhesives Research Committee 
was formed, and now it is holding at 
the Science Museum at South Kensing¬ 
ton an exhibition of the results obtained. 

It has abundantly justified its appoint¬ 
ment. Our best glues have been made 
from the hoofs, bones, and skins of 
horses and other animals. Glues were 
often made from fish skins, but they 
were of poor quality, and they smelled ! 

Fish Glue Without Smell 

Now a way has been found of producing 
the very .best glue from fish without any 
smell, and as the supply of fish skins 
is abundant the new glue will be cheap 
as well as good. 

So refined lias fish-skin glue become 
under the now process that it can even 
be made to do the work of isinglass, 
the fine gelatine used in making cer¬ 
tain foods. Hitherto isinglass has been 
made only from the swim bladder of the 
sturgeon. Now the swim bladders of 
other fish will make it. 

Another new glue, called shellac 
creosote, is probably the strongest, 
adhesive'in existence. - A case at the 
exhibition shows two highly-polished 
■steel cylinders stuck together by it and 
supporting a weight of half a ton. 

Why Does an Adhesive Adhere? 

Smoothness in the parts to be joined 
seems an important consideration. If 
the parts can be made smooth enough 
no glue seems to be needed, for one 
exhibit shows how merely breathing on 
t two finely-ground steel surfaces and 
pressing them together makes them 
adhere so closely as to resist the pull 
of six times their own weight. 

This raises the . whole question: 
What is an adhesive, and why does 
it adhere ? The Committee confesses 
itself unable to answer ; it is continuing 
its investigations and hopes to know 
some dav. One of its difficulties, is to 
measure, the sticking power of various 
glues. Unaccountable variations have 
been discovered in the same kinds of 
glue, and these cannot be accounted 
for till some way of accurate testing 
has been devised. 


ERIC THE RED’S COLONY 
Ruins Found in Greenland 

Within a hundred miles of Cape 
Farewell, at Julianehaab, in Greenland, 
lie the remains of the greatest Scan¬ 
dinavian cathedral except that of old 
Trondhjem in Norway. 

■ Dr. Norland of Copenhagen has been 
spending some time making excava¬ 
tions there, and he found the foundations 
of the cathedral. They are nearly a 
hundred feet long. 

In one of the chapels of the cathedral 
the body of a bishop has been found in 
full canonicals, until a ring on the finger 
and a crook made of walrus tusks. He 
probably lived about jaoo a.d. 

Perhaps even more interesting than 
the cathedral is the episcopal palace 
close by. It must have been the largest 
building in Greenland except the home 
of the founder of the colony, Eric the 
Red, at Brattalid. The front is 160 
feet long. The palace and its outhouses 
cover three acres, and there is accommo¬ 
dation for a hundred cattle as well as for 
horses, sheep, and pigs. 

It is realised that the old Greenland 
settlement was on a bigger scale than has 
hitherto been supposed. There must 
)v2.c been three or four thousand farms. 


MAPPING ALASKA FROM THE AIR 






On© of the Dying-boats arriving on the Alaskan coast 



The barg© which was the headquarters of 
the expedition 


The amphibian planes on the beach near 
an Indian village 


A wonderful picture of the Taku glacier entering the sea 


An aerial survey of part of the Alaskan coast has just teen made by the United States Navy 
with flying-boats. About 40,000 square miles of almost inaccessible country have been 
mapped from the air, and the expedition gathered new and valuable information about 
the timber and water-power resources. Here are some pictures oi the survey 



Lake Turner, among the mountain peaks 


ISLAND UNIVERSES 

THE OLD IDEA OF AN 
ASTRONOMER 

Is Mount Wilson Finding it 
to be True ? 

THE 100-iNCH TURNED 
ON TO A NEBULA 

Dr. Hubble, who scans the starry 
realms of space through. the ioo-inch 
telescope on Mount Wilson in Cali¬ 
fornia, is the latest of the astronomers 
to show that the more space is searched 
the deeper it beepmes. 

It is like the rainbow’s end, which can 
never be reached because whenever it 
seems to be approached it moves off again. 

The great Mount Wilson telescope has 
been for a long time turned on a spiral 
nebula which appears as a companion 
to the one which is better known as the 
great spiral nebula in Andromeda. 

A Miilion Light-Years Away 

The Andromeda wonder is one of the 
loveliest objects in the skies. The 
companion, so far away from it that no 
one has hitherto even guessed its distance, 
is of much more modest appearance. The 
eye unaided can just see it. Dr. Hubble 
says it is a million light-years away. 

It is also, according to his calculations, 
13,000 light-years across, and a light- 
year is roughly six million million miles. 
These distances, however, are not the 
most remarkable thing about the spiral 
nebula. Dr. Hubble has found that it 
is not a whirling mass of gas, a solar 
system in process of formation, such as 
these spirals of the skies were long 
thought to be, but a gigantic cluster 
of millions of stars. 

Old Dream that May be True 

Others before Dr. Hubble have held 
the same opinion, and in the history of 
astronomy since Hcrschehs time the 
spirals have sometimes been declared 
to be gas and sometimes great companies 
of burning suns. But Dr. Hubble’s long 
series of careful observations. seems to 
bring the scale down on the side of 
stars instead of gas. If he is right, 
then this nebula in the constellation of 
Triangulum, numbered Messier 33 in the 
star catalogues, is a little universe of 
stars floating by itself. 

It does not belong to our great com¬ 
pany of the Milky Way, but, like four 
other objects or patches in the heavens, 
is a domain apart, twice as far from the 
Milky. Way as the diameter of that tre¬ 
mendous ring of stars. 

Sir William Herschel dreamed of 
such objects as island universes. Others 
who followed him thought him wrong. 
Dr. Hubble, of the newest school of 
astronomers, appears to have proved the 
old astronomer's dream to be true. 


FUN AT THE CUSTOMS 
The Artist and His Colours 

Now that Britain has import duties 
on a large variety of articles travellers 
and business men are again, making 
acquaintance with comical incidents 
which are bound to occur at the Customs. 

We are now never safe if we bring 
silk articles into the country. In a 
recent case, although the import duty 
had been already paid on a silk shawl 
brought in from the Continent, a travel¬ 
ler who took it abroad and brought it 
home again was asked for duty a 
second time, and was absurdly told he 
ought to have a receipt with him for 
the first payment. 

A trade paper says that artists’ 
colours may no longer be imported into 
England because they contain organic 
chemical dyestuffs ! This is surely a 
great hindrance to British artists, who 
ought to have the best materials, 
wherever they are made. ■ 
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WHAT SHADOWS 
WE ARE 

MAN AS A MICROSCOPIC 
SPECK 

The Human Body is Not So 
Solid as it Seems 

PROFESSOR EDDINGTON’S 
SURPRISE 

An audience of good solid Scotsmen, 
some of them members of the Edin¬ 
burgh University football team, who 
came to hear Professor Eddington’s 
description of the atom must have 
gone away wondering how they man¬ 
aged to keep body and soul together. 

For Professor Eddington, who studies 
stars and atoms at Cambridge, as good 
as told them that they were porous— 
'not a man among them who, if reduced 
to his proper dimensions, would be more 
than a microscopic speck ! 

The Porous Atom 

Wc do not presume to doubt that 
Professor' Eddington is right. He 
measures men not by the 12-inch rule 
but by the atoms of which they are made 
up. Nobody can escape being made 
up of atoms, and every atom is porous. 
It is more porous than a sponge, more 
porous than a birdcage, more porous 
than a swarm of bees. Nothing compares 
with it except that huge space which 
has the Sun at its centre and nothing 
but eight planets and a few hundred 
bits to roam about its vast emptiness. 

If the Solar System were compressed 
into one orb that solitary body would 
look very small in its vast domain, and 
if all that has any resemblance to being 
solid in an atom were boiled down in 
the same way then the atom would 
so collapse that it would not exist at 
all. As it is, the atom is blown out like 
a monstrous balloon. 

What Holds Us Together 

So arc men'. If the most solid man 
were compressed in all his atoms, so that 
all the vacant spaces were taken away, 
this compressed man would have so 
little solidity left that a magnifying- 
glass would be required to see him. 

How small it makes us feel ! We are 
mere ghosts of matter. What shadows 
we are, and, as the poet said, what 
shadows we pursue ! But if anyone, 
seeking consolation for his emptiness, 
should ask what makes up the rest of 
him he might find it in remembering 
that what binds him and his atoms 
together is force, energy, power. 

A GALLANT LITTLE 
FELLOW 

Gcod-bye, Aubrey Morgan 

Mentioned in despatches when 14 years 
old, wearing a wound stripe before he 
was 15, recommended for the Victoria 
Cross when he was 18—such is the record 
of Aubrey Morgan, who died the other 
day at 26. 

! He joined the Royal Marines when he 
was 13 as a bugler, and was told he was 
too young to go to the Front; but he 
pestered everyone till they had to let 
him go. He fought for us in the defence 
of Antwerp in 1914 and at Zecbruggc 
in 1918, displaying a courage which 
inspired everyone else. 

1 So young was Morgan that when the 
King inspected the Zeebrugge men 
before they left on their great adventure 
he singled the boy but as looking 
“ very young.” 

“ But I am old enough to go,” the boy 
cried proudly, and they had to let him go. 

After the war he became a fireman, 
a calling well suited to his courage 
and unselfishness. He served five years 
at Euston, where he became known as 
“ the best-loved man in the Brigade.” 
Now anaemia has killed him, so we 
know that all along his gallant spirit had 
had to struggle with physical weakness. 


A MAN WHO LIVED IN 
The Gorilla World 

High up the side of a live volcano in 
the gorilla country of Central Africa, 
at a spot he himself' had chosen. Dr. 
Carl Akeley has been laid to rest. 

Dr. Akeley was a great naturalist. 
He had given a lifetime to the study of 
the haunts and habits of our huge ape 
cousins'; among them he died, and among 
them lie has been buried, as he wished 
to be. Knowledge brought him a real 
affection for these, great creatures, 
and he devoted hiniself with zeal to 
their defence against those -who told 
untrue tales of their terrible ferocity. 

The traditional idea of the gorilla, 
based on tra\-ellers’ tales and the super¬ 
stitions of the African native, is of a 
beast of terrible ferocity which kills and 
eats human beings, and even, like the 
ancient Vikings, seeks his bride by cap¬ 
ture from among the native kraals. 

A Strict Vegetarian 

But Dr. Akeley found him a very mild 
creature, ferocious only when cornered, 
timid and shy’ and rather gentle in his 
natural haunts. So far from eating men, 
the gorilla is a strict vegetarian, and the 
most diligent search failed to trace one 
instance of the kidnapping of brides. 
The gravest charge proved against him 
is that he will come and cat the fresh 
grain of the natives and spoil the sugar¬ 
cane patch by making his bed in it! 

These prowling visits, always at night, 
arc a source of superstitious terror to 
the natives, who believe that evil gods 
have entered into the fearsome bodies 
of the beasts, and will not hunt them for 
fear of dire consequences. Certainly 
their appearance is terrifying enough. 
As tall as a man, their arms are much 
longer, and are used to maintain balance, 
either by waving them in the air or by 
touching the ground with them as they 
walk. Their chests and shoulders*, arc 
enormous, and they arc twice as heavy 
as the most muscular men. 

They arc easily shot, and so relentless 
has been the warfare waged upon them 
that they were rapidly disappearing 
till Dr. Akeley persuaded the Belgian 
Government to set aside some 250square 
miles as a gorilla sanctuary. Apart from 
mail their deadliest enemy is the leopard, 
which they will fight in defence of their 
young till one or the other falls dead. 

Two Terrible Encounters 

Once.Dr. Akeley hiniself had an en¬ 
counter with a leopard, and had to fight 
it as the gorilla fights it, with his hands. 
He won, but he was badly wounded, 
and was ill for weeks. Another more 
terrible encounter he had was with a 
great African bull elephant. 

The creature charged at him before 
he could reach his gun, and thrust at 
him with its tusks. Dr. Akeley had the 
presence of mind as he fell to seize 
the tusks and force himself between 
them. The tusks buried themselves in 
the ground 011 cither side of him, and 
the last thing he remembered before 
losing consciousness was the elephant’s 
angry eyes as its head came down on his 
chest. The animal left him for dead, 
and it was over four hours before he 
came back to consciousness. 


A MOVING CARPET OF MICE 

A war of extermination against 
coyotes, wild cats, and hawks has had a 
disastrous but quite natural result at 
Bakersville, in California. 

These animals prey on mice, and now 
they- are gone the mice are multiplying 
unchecked. Armies of mice migrating 
from the neighbouring grain-fields in 
search of food arc travelling across the 
country like some great moving carpet, 
seriously interfering with traffic, and 
even holding up cars. They ate up the 
clothing of a whole family at a farm on 
their line of march. 

Poisoned grain placed in their path 
has killed many, and'poison gas has since 
been used. But cats and hawks would 
have done the work better had there 
been enough of these. See World Map 


A DOG’S GRAVE 

Byron’s Best Friend 

A GREAT HOUSE AND A 
FAMOUS EPITAPH 

When people learned that Newstead 
Abbey was to be turned into flats they 
were probably sorry, for the place has a 
long history. 

The Abbey was founded in 1176, and 
when Henry the Eighth dissolved the 
monasteries he granted this estate to 
Sir John Byron. It was the homo of the 
Byron family till the poet sold it in 
1817 for 90,000 guineas. 

But we hear that there is no need for 
alarm. The outer walls of. the old build¬ 
ing will not be pulled down or defaced, 
and the public will still be allowed to 
visit thepoct’srooms. Boatswain's grave, 
too, will still be cared for. 

Monument to a Dog 

Boatswain was Byron’s favourite friend 
although be was only a dog, and when he 
died the poet raised a monument to him 
bearing this epitaph : 

To one who possessed beauty without 
vanity, strength without insolence,' courage 
without ferocity, and all the virtues of man 
without his vices, 

Byron ended his unhappy life far from 
the grave of this four-footed friend, 
but Colonel C. A. Lecky, who died the 
other day, was buried with his dog. 
It was a - very lovable spaniel named 
Peter, and when it died in 1925 he had it 
laid in a wooden coffin \vhich was put in 
the family vault. On the dog’s coffin was 
inscribed a tribute to its faithfulness, 
with these closing lines : 

Such was my dog, who now without my aid 
if unts through the Shadowland, himself a shade, 
Or, crouched perchance besidesome ghostly gate, 
Awaits my step as here he used to wait. 

Have Animals Souls ? 

Although it is very human to wish 
that all good things (even'a dog’s love) 
may bo immortal, there are few who 
share Colonel Lecky’s belief that we 
shall meet our animal friends in another 
world. Strange to say, however, the 
French Academy has just agreed by 
eight votes to five that animals have 
souls. The learned members were dis¬ 
cussing the definition of the word 
memory in connection with the revision 
of the standard French dictionary, and 
they came to the conclusion that the 
possession of memory argued the pos¬ 
session of a soul. • 

Two great soldiers, Marshals Joffre 
and Foch, contended that animals did 
have souls, and Joffre spoke about his 
dog Bobby, which died on the battlefield 
in 1917, not from a German shell, but 
from influenza. Joffre declared that 
Bobby was almost human, and knew 
beforehand when there was going to be 
ail attack. 


A PIRATE OF THE CIVIL WAR 

The first mate of the only pirate ship 
that ever sailed the treat Lakes of 
North America has just died at Minnea¬ 
polis in the border State of Minnesota. 
He was 83. 

Qiptain David Ross as a lad of 18 
fought on the Southern side in the 
American Civil War. Captured and 
imprisoned in the North, he escaped to 
Canada, and there joined Captain John 
Yeats Beall in aboarding party which cap¬ 
tured the American passenger steamer 
Philo Parsons, plying on Lake Erie. 

The Philo Parsons became a privateer 
and in its turn captured the Island 
Queen, which, though she had 150 
soldiers of the Northern Army aboard, 
made no resistance ! Then the pirates 
tried to surprise the armed Government 
steamer Michigan, but the Michigan was. 
ready and the Philo Parsons had to flee. 
Ultimately supplies gave out, and Ross 
scuttled her within sight of Detroit. 
The Canadian Government put a price 
on his head, but he managed to escape 
and rejoin the Southern forces. 


AN OLD COWBOY 
GOES HOME t 

A Memory of the Wild 
West Show 

GIVING HIS SIGHT FOR ENGLAND 

" Perhaps there is nobody alive who 
will remember me,” said a man of 6G 
who is just going back to America, the 
land of his fathers. We hope there is, 
for William Bullock deserves to be 
remembered. He is old, he was blinded’ 
in the war, and he is a member of the. 
Sioux tribe of North-American Indians.' 

Forty years ago William was living in' 
the American settlement for Sioux 
Indians in South Dakota. He was happy 
enough there, but presently Fate, in the 
shape of Buffalo Bill, pointed a finger- 
toward England. 

The Wild West Comes to Europe 

Then Bullock Bill crossed the Atlantic 
with Buffalo Bill, a member of that 
company of roughriders and cowboys 
who brought to Europe the first thrilling 
Wild West Show a generation ago. 
Many of the fathers of the C.N. must- 
have seen that gay performance and' 
seen Bullock among the boys. 

Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show had its 
day and was no more seen. The members' 
of the company dispersed, and William 
was one of those who stayed on this side 
the Atlantic. When he was already over 
middle age the Great War broke out, 
and the old cowboy felt that he must do 
his bit for England. He did his bit hero- 1 
ically, coal-heaving. One day there was 
an explosion, and Bullock was blinded. 

Homesickness 

The war came to an end, and William 
still lived in the England he loved, 
but as he approached old age he felt 
that there was one place he loved more, 
and that was the Sioux settlement where 
his boyhood had been passed. The 
cravings of home-sickness grew upon 
him. His blindness made no difference. 
He wanted the sounds and the feelings 
of his boyhood. 

He asked the United States Govern¬ 
ment if they would take again as a- 
citizen the mail who had left America 
forty years ago, and now the repatriation 
has been arranged and William is going 
back to the Indian settlement. 

He will not be able to look for those lie 
knew as a young man, but we hope there 
will be somebody there looking for him, 

THE SPIRIT OF THE 
OLD FIRM 

Wonderful Record in Kent 

Can any British firm beat the fine 
record of the famous Hall Engineering 
Works at Dartford ? - , 

This old firm has 134 men, directors, 
mechanics, and clerks, who have been 
with them for 25 years or more, almost 
one in every ten of the whole staff. 

It was at Hall’s that poor Richard 
Trevithick worked, so that there has 
been within the walls of this firm one 
of the best brains that built up the 
steam-engine ; and today there arc still 
brains enough at Hall's to put their 
work on almost every big ship at . sea. 
Trevithick died while working here, 
and it was Hall’s workmen who saved 
him from a pauper’s grave. 

’ That was nearly a hundred years 
ago, and the same tradition of good- 
fellowship apparently still prevails ; for 
Hall’s Veterans’ Club has a membership 
of 134, and of these 17 have been with 
the firm 40 years or more, 18 over 35 
years, 33 for over 30 years, and all for 
over a quarter of a century. Mutual 
service and better acquaintance are 
the simple objects of the club, which lias 
just met at dinner. 

Pronunciations in This Paper/ 

Babirusa .... Bab-e-roos-ah 

Celebes.Sel-e-beez 

Trondhjem .... Tron-yem 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



REMARKABLE FISHING . 
A fisherman off Cape Brett, New Zealsrrd, 
lately caught a mako shark weighing 
577pounds, with rod and line 
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Threat 


TROPICAL FLOOD HAVOC 
Three thousand cattle were lost in the great 
floods in Malaya recently, and the damaqe 
to rice crops is estimated ati8QOOO 


CHILE'S COPPER CRATER 
Chile is producing copper in increasing 
Quantities, and at Rancagua immense 
deposits are found in the crater of the 
extinct volcano El Teniente 


LISTENING-IN FOR MINERAL DEPOSITS 
Experiments are being made to locate hidden 
mineral wealth by means of wireless earth- 
telephones. Copper has recently been found 
in Southern Rhodesia by this method 


A PLUCKY SHEEPDOG 
During a bushfire which swept hundreds of 
3cres in the Lyndoch district, a sheepdog 
rounded up many sheep and cattle in the 
intense heat and guidbd them to safety 
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600 YEARS OF SINGING 
English Music Goes for 
a Holiday 

FROM WINDSOR TO WINDSOR 

When people say that the English 
are not musical simply because they 
do not care for Italian opera it is of no 
use to argue with them, for they are 
madder than the March Hare. 

The visit of an English choir to 
Canada has reminded the public of a 
fact which those gloomy critics overlook. 
Six hundred years ago a music-loving king 
founded the Choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and ever since then it has had 
a magnificent' tradition of fine singing. 

Their lovely music-making is as old 
as the Order of the Garter and the days 
of chivalry. Wars, rebellions, and 
reforms changed everything in England, 
but through them all the choir sang on. 
Music outlived everything else. 

Now the choir is going to Canada 
with the choristers of Westminster 
Abbey, and the object of their tour is to 
show English church music at its best. 
Some of the things they will sing are 
almost as old as England. 

The Dean of Windsor, with Dr. Fel- 
lowes, the great authority on Tudor 
music, and Mr. Nicholson,” organist of 
Westminster Abbey, will accompany 
the choirs. They will hold services, 
give lectures, and have concerts. 

They are taking with them a token of 
goodwill (in the form of a cross made from 
the roof-of St. George’s at Windsor) to 
Windsor in Ontario. Picture on page 12 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Louis XV tapestry fire-screen . £1 i 13 
A painting by Sir T. Lawrence . £283 
A portrait by Ben Marshall . . £262 

A George 111 silver vase . . . £248 

A painting by Watteau . . . £210 
A 17th-century Italian table. . £162 
A Queen Anne card-table . . £.75 


THE SHAME OF A GREAT 
■NAME 

A Garibaldi Ordered Out 
of France 

Wherever men still love freedom 
and prize self-government the name 
of Garibaldi is held in high honour. 
He set Italy free. 

Colonel Ricciofti Garibaldi is the 
Liberator’s grandson, and when he 
offered his help to men in France who 
were planning the liberation of Italy 
and Spain from the rulers who have 
destroyed parliamentary government 
there he was welcomed with enthusiasm 
for his grandfather’s sake. The plotters 
were discovered, and have just been 
punished in Paris for being in possession 
of arms, and have been deported. 

The prisoners were treated as men of 
honour—all but Iticciotti Garibaldi, for 
it was shown that his help had been 
given only to betray the conspirators 
to the Governments they were fighting ! 

He' was a spv in the pay of the 
Italian Government, that most despic¬ 
able kind of spy who incites his victims 
to break the law in order that punish¬ 
ment may be meted out to them. The 
Public Prosecutor had nothing but 
scorn for such a man. 

“ The man who has sold his brothers 
for money does not come within the 
jurisdiction of this court,” he said ; 
“the court to which I hand you over 
i? the court of your conscience.” 

We are told that Colonel Garibaldi, 
who first tried to repudiate his signed 
confession and then broke down, left 
the court a physical and moral wreck. . 


ACROSS AUSTRALIA 

The first sod has been cut of a new 
railway connecting Adelaide with Alice 
Springs, in the far interior of South 
Australia. The line will be nearly goo. 
miles long and will cost £1,700,000. It 
is to be finished in two years. Ultimately 
it will be extended to Port Darwin. 


IF THERE WERE NO OIL 
What the World Would 
Be Like 

One of Britain’s oil kings has been 
picturing what the world would be like 
if there were no petroleum. 

It would mean, he says, that civilisa¬ 
tion as we know it would almost come 
to a stop. There would be no motoring, 
no flying ; more than 25 million motor¬ 
cars would go on a great international 
scrap-heap. Every factory would 
slacken and stop, and the navies of the 
world would become derelict. Another 
coal strike would just about finish us, 
and the hope of human progress, which 
depends so great !y on improved transport, 
would fade away. 

Happily there is no fear of such a 
nightmare coming true, for the morrow 
of petroleum, says the expert, will 
far outshine its brilliance today. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE 
SPLENDID 

A fine story of good seamanship and 
good luck will be told when the de¬ 
stroyers Splendid and Tourmaline come 
home again. 

They were crossing from Tangier 
to Gibraltar in a gale when a tremendous 
sea washed a sailor off the deck of the 
Splendid. It was impossible to lower 
a boat, and while liis friends were 
despairing another huge wave hurled 
him on board again. 

But the ocean had not had all it 
wanted of the Splendid. Lieutenant 
Burges was swept away, and this time 
the mountainous waves did not carry 
him back on deck. Instead they played 
with him like a cork, and he was seen 
floating on a wave crest. . 

Then the commander displayed won¬ 
derful seamanship. In a. sea which 
made it impossible to launch a boat 
he manoeuvred the destroyer alongside 
t he drowning man and managed to pick 
him up before it was too late. 


IN PRISON FOR A FRIEND 
A Comedy of Errors 
CURIOUS STORY FROM 
BUDAPEST 

From Budapest comes an odd story 
of a comedy of errors, half heroic and 
half comic. „ 

In a slum district there is a .’small 
dairy shop kept by Mrs. Riesmajer. 
A Government inspector found that the 
milk had been watered, and Mrs. Ries¬ 
majer was sentenced to two months in 
prison. She was allowed to go home 
beforehand to make arrangements for 
her business. 

Some time after the sentence had been 
served the police discovered that Mrs. 
Riesmajer had not served it ! The 
woman who had lived in her cell, done 
her prison labour, and been discharged 
in her name, was Mrs. Balog. 

Both women ivere charged with con¬ 
tempt of court and falsification of 
documents. A far heavier sentence 
would have been imposed but for Mrs. 
Riesmajer's tale, which touched the 
judge’s heart. During the days of 
Bolshevik rule, she said, Mrs. Balog 
was in danger of being shot by Bol¬ 
shevik soldiers. Mrs. Riesmajer had 
hidden her and secretly brought her 
food. When Mrs. Balog learned that 
her saviour was to be sent to prison she 
offered to serve for her out of gratitude 
for the past. 

The judge imposed a fine, and so this 
comedy of errors with a touch of heroism 
ended not too unhappily. 


SINGING TO THE GAS METER 

We published the other day a para¬ 
graph on the suggestion that certain 
notes in music affect gas when a ga3 
meter is working, the idea being at¬ 
tributed to the manager of the Newport 
Gas Company. 

We now understand that this interest¬ 
ing suggestion was not .made by the 
manager but by another speaker, and we 
gladly make this correction by request. 
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The Honour Party 

IAoes the world grow better ? 
, When anybody asks this 
question an answer can be made 
at once : Look at the prisons. 

A hundred years ago a man 
who stole five shillings could be 
condemned to death.- In those 
days prisons were foul dens ; in 
our time prison is being treated 
more and more as a place where 
men and women may learn how 
to make a fresh start, and a 
youth who today stole five shil¬ 
lings would probably be handed 
over to a wise officer of the court, 
who would keep an eye on him 
and guide him into honest ways. 

Prisons are not yet all they 
should be, but they are far better 
than they used to be, and every 
year some improvement is made. 

A visitor has been writing 
about the things he has seen at 
Wormwood Scrubs, a famous 
prison which is now used only 
for those sentenced for the first 
time. They are treated in a way 
that would have surprised our 
fathers. The men are no longer 
compelled to be silent at meals, 
but are allowed to talk to one 
another ; they have as much to 
eat as they want ; they spend 
their days in doing' hard but 
useful work, and in the evenings 
they have classes to which they 
can go if they like. They all go. 

During his visit to this place 
the other day a journalist saw' 
six men crossing the courtyard 
quite freely and alone ; there was 
no Warder to keep his eye on 
them. They were the Honour 
Party, put on their honour to do a 
piece of work asw r ell as they could. 

This is a new and fine way of 
dealing with men who have 
taken a wrong turn in life. They 
are told that they will be trusted. 
.They are not told that because 
they have done wrong they will 
ahvaj^s be treated as wrongdoers. 
The way to make a. man worthy 
of trust is to trust him, and it 
Is found that the Honour Party 
[do better work than men under 
supervision. 

This plan of putting people on 
,their honour is good in. prison 
because it is a good plan any¬ 
where. While W’e are at school 
it is only right that there should 
be.masters to guide us, but those 
masters know us best who put 
us on our honour. It is a 
shame to deceive So-and-so, w T e 
say, because he trusts us. 

Perhaps we understand human 
life best when we say to our¬ 
selves that God has made us to 
be one big Honour Party. We 
are entrusted with w’onderful 
powers. We are left free to do 
much harm and wrong. Some¬ 
times members of the world’s big 
Honour Party show themselves 
unworthy of their freedom. But 
if we think it over we shall see that 
a man does better work because 
he is put on his honour. It is a 
shame to deceive One who trusts 
us so completely. 


The Pity of It 

SJomebody is advertising a certain ale 
as the ale drunk by the national 
poet of Scotland. 

We should have thought the last 
thing anybody would boast of in Scot¬ 
land was the ruin of Robert Burns. 

© 

The Tied Cottage 

JsJot long ago Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald made a speech about 
agriculture in which he said that 
“ the tied cottage was a disgrace 
to the country, and must go.” 

The tied cottage is one belonging 
to the farm, and is given in part 
wages to the ploughman or carter or 
shepherd who works there. If the 
man gives up work at the farm he 
must leave the cottage, because it 
will be given to his successor. 

We do not pretend to understand 
all the difficulties of the question, 
but it is' clear that many farmers are 
extremely angry with Mr. MacDonald. 
One of them wrote from a farm in 
Surrey saying that Mr. MacDonald 
had once lived in a “ tied cottage ” 
himself, and had not then thought 
it a disgrace. The writer went on to 
explain that the “ tied cottage ” 
was No. io, Downing Street! 

Of course it is quite a fair paratiel, 
but there is one difference. Most 
shepherds stay at their post (and 
in their cottage) all their days, while 
Prime Ministers are less lucky. 

© 

Without Smiles and Tears 

W E were reading the other day 
of the boast of a man that he 
had lived a hundred years and never 
laughed or cried. He was Fontenelle. 

We may all be sorry for him, for 
he must have been a miserable man 
who never laughed or cried. Wc can 
only be sure of one thing—that he 
missed nearly all that makes life 
good. He enjoys most who feels most. 

It is interesting to know that 
although Fontenelle is famous for 
trying to make scientific study popu¬ 
lar his first dream was to be a poet, 
and in this he failed dismally. He 
wrote tragedies, and people laughed. 
He wrote comedies, and people yawned. 
His operas were hollow, frigid, and 
false, for they were written by a man 
who had never laughed or cried. 

A lady once put her hand on 
Fontenelle’s breast and said : “ You 
have another brain there, not a 
heart.” No one ever said that to. 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare only lived 
half a hundred years, and Keats a 
quarter, but both learned far more 
of life than Fontenelle, tie boasted 
of having lived a hundred years, but 
did he really live at all, we wondeq 
neither laughing nor crying ? What 
would life be without smiles and tears ? 
$ - 

With a file a girder can be made 
into a needle. Chinese Maxim 


A Sahara Saint 

Jt is one of the good things about 
goodness that it is recognised and 
reverenced even by those who do wrong. 

Pere Joyeux (happy name) has 
gone to Rome, we read, to plead for a 
place in the Calendar of Saints for a 
hermit who was shot dead in the 
Sahara ten years ago. It is an 
interesting story. 

Pere de Foucauld, a French mis¬ 
sionary who has been called the 
Saint of the Sahara, built a little 
church at Beni Abbes, where he lived 
a hermit’s life. Many caravans 
passed this oasis, and it was the 
custom of travellers to leave their 
merchandise on the steps of the 
church quite unguarded, for they 
knew it was safe there. Brigands 
haunted the district, but such was the 
holiness of the lonely white man’s 
life that they would do no wrong in 
the shadow of his hermitage. 

® •" 

Tip-Cat 

Jf betting is taxed out of existence, 
we read, we shall lose our best 
horses. Dear, dear ! 

0 

A. bricklayer lias hurried up. He 
. has laid half as many bricks in a 
day as were laid before the war. 

0 

'J'he man who says there are no new 
jokes probably ' does not read 
political speeches. 

0 

An advertiser wants ro.ooo new mat¬ 
tresses filled with Government hair. 

We shall 
look out for 
bald heads 
on the Front 
Benches, 
a 

We are 
told to 
choose our 
friends by 
their voices, 
A sound 
principle. 

. , 3 

Hritain is 
crazy on 
jazz bands. 
Wc arc not 
surprised. 
They are enough to drive anyone crazy. 
3 

A North Country lad is said to have 
the brains of a Cabinet Minister. 
The Minister does not seem to have 
missed them. 

0 

A correspondent claims to have seen 
a swallow with a red chest, Must 
have been a Russian one. * 

© 

The Viceroy’s Prayer 

Let us pray that this Council House 
may endure through the - centuries 
down which time travels toward 
eternity, and that, through all differ¬ 
ences of passing days, men of every 
race and class and creed may here 
unite in a single, high resolve to guide 
India to fashion her future well. 

The Viceroy of India, opening the new 
Council House at Delhi with a gold key. 


The Little Lady 

'T he shy-eyed rabbits scuttled 
through the grass, ; 

And “ Have you heard our; 

Little Lady pass j 

In the white dawn ? ” they cried, 
I shook my head and sighed, ■> 
“ I have not heard your Little' 
Lady pass.” , >, 

P gay thrush cocked a saucy 
little eye, 

And “ Have you seen our Lady 
passing by ? ” 

Full musically he trilled. , ’ 
With sorrow I was filled. \ 

“ I have not seen her Lady¬ 
ship,” said I. 

’J’hen every bird and beast began 
to sing. 

*’ Thou hast not seen our Lady 
of the Spring ? 

Oh fie ! oh fie ! ” they cried. . 

A daffodil I spied, 

Cup filled with dew. I, too, began 
to sing. Flora Sandstrdin 

© 

Poems of Peter Puck 

A Bad Example 

do not like the Kangaroo 
In habit, form, or feature. 

My child, -whatever else you do, 
Don’t imitate this creature. 

I’d rather have a piggy’s curves, 
Although his form is dumpy, 

He never suffers from his nerves ; 
But Kangaroos are jumpy. 

Their heads are wee, their tails 
are long, 

A fact there’s no ignoring. 

And there again the beasts are 
wrong, 

For lengthy tales are boring. 

So absent-minded is this muff, 

So careless is this gaby, 

That in its pocket it will stuff 
Not hankies, but a baby. 

So don’t be like’ the Kangaroo ! 

I beg you not to do it. 

The world will hate you if you do, 
You’ll’live to Kanga rue it. 

Abide With Me 

’T’here are some fragments of music 
which English people will always 
love. Liddle’s Abide with Me is one 
of them. Madame Clara Butt has told 
us how the music came to be written. 
During her student days she had 
met Samuel Liddle.. No-one knew 
what a glorious future was before the 
singer, and the musician had his own 
dreams of greatness. Very soon every¬ 
body was talking of the contralto and 
no one knew anything about Liddle. i 
One day Clara Butt heard, with 
great sorrow, that Liddle’s fortunes 
had come to a very low ebb. To 
keep himself alive he was playing the 
piano for a small sum an hour. She 
sought him out and suggested that 
he should work with her. } v 

He thankfully accepted the offer. 
Hearing the contralto continually, he 
began to dream of compositions suited 
to her range and tones. He told her 
one day that her voice was always in 
his ears, but now it was getting into 
his fingers. " Write something for me,"/ 
she said, “ and I will believe you.”. ( 
Liddle said nothing, but two -days 
later he brought her Abide with Me. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If Middlesex, is 
Neuter Gender 
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Brother Jonathan at Peace Again 


A BROKEN STICK 

THE PITY OF THE TALE 
IT TELLS 

Snows ol the Alps Give Up 
an Old Secret 

A FINE DAY 57 YEARS AGO 

Olio fine September day 57 years 
ago three friends set out with eight 
guides to make the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. They were Mr. MacCorkindale, 
a Scottish minister of Glasgow, and two 
Americans, Dr. Bean and Mr. Randall. 

All went well on the ascent. The 
party was watched by friends in 
Chamonix, who followed their move¬ 
ments through telescopes. They were 
seen on the summit. It was noted that 
almost immediately the mountaineers 
began the downward journey, as if 
the guides knew that trouble was in 
store and delay would be dangerous. 

Storm Rages for a Week 

Before they had been making their 
way down the mountain very long the 
people in Chamonix laid aside their 
glasses for a while. A cloud had en¬ 
veloped the climbers. 

The cloud was the beginning of one 
of the worst snowstorms ever known. 
For a week its fury was unabated. The 
people in the valley looked with awe 
up at the raging blizzards which hid the 
mountain from their view, and knew 
that in all human likelihood the storm 
was hiding a terrible tragedy. 

How terrible it was they gathered 
twelve days later, when, after repeated 
and most heroic attempts on the part 
of volunteer guides, who were beaten 
back by the gale, a rescue party went 
in search of the lost men. Ten of the 
bodies they found lying in a white 
death sleep in the white snow. The 
eleventh they never found. 

A Few Yards From Safety 

They learned the secret of their death, 
that the brave little company had 
wandered round and round, blinded 
by the snow, beaten breathless by the 
wind, in a small area of about a hundred 
square yards. And all the time the 
track that would have led them to 
safety was a few yards outside this 
circle of doom. 

One of the climbers, Dr. Bean, had 
made short notes in his diary. 

Tuesday, September 6 . I have made the 
ascent of Mont Blanc with ten persons. We 
reached the summit at half-past two. Im¬ 
mediately after quitting it we were enveloped 
in a cloud of snow. We passed the night in a 
grotto hollowed in the snow which afforded 
but poor shelter, and 1 was ill all night. 

September 7 , Evening. My dear Bessie, 
we have been two days on Mont Blanc in the 
midst of a terrible hurricane of snow. We 
have lost our way and are in a hole scooped 
out of the snow at an altitude of 15,000 feet. 
1 have no longer any hope of descending. 

Later. Perhaps this notebook will be 
found and sent to you. We have nothing 
to eat, my feet are frozen, and 1 am exhausted. 
I have strength to.write only a few words 
more. I think of you always. 

A Sad Relic 

So ended a gallant life, as could tc 
seen from the last few words, which 
were concerned with a long fidelity 
and a child’s education. 

But the last word of this mountaineer¬ 
ing tragedy had not been said, ft was 
said only the.other day, when the snow 
gave up a secret. 

At the foot of the Bossons Glacier on 
Mont Blanc someone has found a 
broken alpenstock with Dr. Bean’s 
name on it, still plainly to be read after 
half a century. The Hessie he loved 
is no more. Perhaps someone who knew 
her, or that child he thought of in his 
last hours, will guard the alpenstock 
as the relic of a life bravely and man¬ 
fully laid d'own. 


I t appears that without knowing it 
America has been in a continuous 
state of war for the past ninety years. 
Now her oldest enemy has sued for peace. 

In the early part of last century she 
had a war with the Seminole nation of 
Red Indians, which cost her (so strong 
was the enemy resistance) about eight 
million pounds. Then, in 1837, a truce 
was made by Chief Osceola with the 
Government of President Andrew Jack- 
son. But America, say the Seminole 
braves, abused the flag of truce by 
making Chief "Osceola prisoner. 

This so incensed the enemy that they 
refused to continue the peace negotia¬ 
tions, and so a state of war has continued 
ever since. 


Pansies and primroses were in full 
bloom at Barnard Castle in the middle 
of January. 

A pair of Brighton twins, Matthew and 
Mark Gunn, were seen out for a walk 
not long ago on their 94th birthday. 

The Mean Sport 

Seeldng escape from the Ullswatcr 
hounds a hard-pressed fox plunged into 
a lake and was drowned. 

80 Years for His Town 

Arbroath is conferring the freedom of 
the town on Mr. Walter Gibson, aged 93, 
who lias been 80 years in its service and 
is still serving as a water-inspector. 

A Bunch of Flowers 

The Editor sends his warmest thanks 
to an unknown South African friend 
for the lovely white flowers which have 
bloomed iii his room lor many weeks. 


Now, at last, the Seminoles have 
relented. They have found life in a 
state of war increasingly inconvenient, 
and Chief Osceola’s successor, Chief 
Tony Tommy, has allowed an intima¬ 
tion to be conveyed to President 
Coolidge that peace may be had, on 
conditions ; nay, more, that the Seminole 
nation of three hundred braves is willing 
to adopt the nationality of those around 
them and become American citizens so 
long as they are allowed to remain in 
their native Florida. 

So now the American nation is at 
peace, and, more gratifying still, its 
Government has been recognised by the 
Seminoles. We rejoice that all is well 
with our Brother Jonathan. 


During a Charity Carnival Glasgow 
students collected nearly 20 tons of 
coppers, about fjiooo. 

■ A man long deaf and dumb in 
Ampthill Workhouse now checks his 
watch each day from Big Ben’s chimes. 

The Sunday School 

A vigorous writer in tire Quiver for 
February is asking whether the Sunday 
School is worth preserving. 

Talking to Denmark 

The London correspondent of a 
Danish paper had the first telephone 
conversation between London and 
Copenhagen the other day. 

Ring On, Old Men 

Five bellringers, whose ages total 
340 years, rang a peal at Everton Church, 
near Doncaster, on the retirement of a 
ringer aged So. 


A ZOO ARRIVAL 

THE DINNER-TABLE OF 
THE WILDS 

Dogs that Eat Tigers and Crabs 
that Eat Birds 

WHAT IS A MARKHOE? 

By Our Natural Historian 

With pride and pardonable excitement 
it is announced that a young markhoe 
goat has arrived ad our wonderful 
London Zoo. 

They have had markhoes before, but 
the world has had a war, and fire and 
sword cut across the lines of com¬ 
munications, leaving so sere and 
scorched a trail that even now the tide 
of life from the wilds to Regent’s Park 
flows fitfully and lacks its ancient riches 
of living treasure. 

Not since 1910 had a markhoe reached 
the Zoo, and now that one has come at 
last the grown-up papers have all been 
telling us what a magnificent pair of 
horns the youngster will possess, 00 
inches long, crowning the head of an 
animal which stands but 40 inches high 
at the shoulder. 

Do Goats Eat Snakes ? 

It would be easy to write an essay 
on the splendour and size of this goat's 
spiral horns, but more interesting is it, 
perhaps, to ask what a markhoe is.’ 
Let us see what is known about if. 

From homely Scotland to far Kashmir 
an ancient legend persists that goats 
cat snakes. We all remember the 
drowsy self-examination of immortal 
Alice : “Do cats eat bats ? Do bats 
eat cats ? ” and we may ask ourselves 
in turn : “ Do goats eat snakes ? Do 
snakes eat goats ? ” 

As to the second part of the query 
there is not a doubt; snakes do eat 
goats. They kill and cat these animals 
when at liberty, and sometimes have 
been found dead with the horns pro¬ 
truding from inflammatory wounds in 
their bodies. In captivity one snake 
has been known to swallow first a dead 
goat weighing 31 pounds, then (a few 
hours later) a dead buck weighing 43 
pounds, and (a week later) a goat weigh¬ 
ing 52 pounds. 

Something Like a Meal 

Of what snakes’ appetites are actually 
capable we do not know, but one,, 
a python, ate a whole goat weighing 
93 pounds. That is a stone more than 
a hungry adult lion takes at a meal 
from a newly-killed zebra in the wilds ; 
j and’ the meal occupied -the snake only 
ninety minutes. 

Do goats avenge their swallowed 
fellows by eating snakes ? Pigs, hedge¬ 
hogs, mongooses, secretary birds, and 
other creatures all do. Legend, stretch¬ 
ing half across the world, reports that 
goats, too, add snakes to their diet. 
Now, .it is curious that markhoe means 
in its East Indian native language 
simply a snake-eater. 

Legends Founded on Facts 

Legends shared by many peoples in 
many lands generally have some founda¬ 
tion in fact, and this one may have, 
though authentic records arc lacking. 
But the list of animal diet is so com¬ 
prehensive and surprising that it is not 
safe to ignore even unproved tradition. - 

What could be more surprising than 
that a shark will swallow a sack of coke, 
that rats cleared Ailsa Craig of birds, 
that mice eat the brains of Salvage 
Island frigate petrels, that land-crabs 
devour lovely sea-birds, that wilddogski 11 
and eat the tiger ? Goats may some¬ 
where, some time, eat snakes, and justify 
the legend. E. A. B. 


HANGING LIVERPOOL’S BIG GATE 



A wonderful battery of cranes on the quay 


Liverpool is developing its port and is just completing the great Gladstone Dock, which will 
be one of the engineering wonders of the world when finished. The entrance lock has 
three pairs of huge steel gales, and each leaf weighs 500 tons. The top picture shows one 
leaf being moved slowly into position for hanging 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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LOVERS OF THE 
TREES, UNITE! 

DOWN WITH THE 
VAPOURER MOTH 

Great Crusade for England’s 
Green and Pleasant Land 

NOW FOR EASTER MONDAY 

The Vapourer Moth has come to town. 
It came, in fact, some years ago, and no 
undesirable immigrant has ever made 
itself more disliked in the time. 

It will not be seen just yet in public. 
Not till the parks are bathed in April 
light will the male Vapourer, a little 
brown fellow whom no one would sus¬ 
pect of any harm, and his wife, an un¬ 
pleasant wingless 'insect, reveal their 
preparations for the London season. 

London’s Danger 

But to anyone who knows where to 
look for them they can be found in 
millions in our midst, hatching plots 
against the trees. Hardly will the elms 
and, planes and other sylvan tenants 
of the parks have put on their spring 
plumage before, the plots that. were 
laid by .the Vapourer Moths of last year 
will be hatched into detestable cater¬ 
pillars/which will drop like rain down 
the necks, of the just and the unjust',' 
whether they sit on the twopenny green 
chairs or on the free green grass. 

If these ruffians are not kept in 
check the trees which help Londoners to 
forget the bricks and mortar and motors 
which hem them -in will be stripped of 
their foliage and life made as difficult 
for them as the oak moth has made it 
for half the oaks of the countryside. 
Fancy a London with no green trees 
peeping out of clingy corners, or march¬ 
ing in their friendly troops in park and 
open space and public square! Yet 
such a fate might come on the great 
city if the Vapourer Moth and its brood 
are not put down. 

Easter Monday Programme 

Last year, as the C.N. reported, a 
youthful army of Boy Scouts was set in 
motion against this monstrous horde, 
and in a day of enthusiastic warfare 
destroyed thousands of the cocoons in 
Hyde Park. If the cocoons had been 
left they would have produced at least 
a hundred times as many caterpillars, 
so that by that amount the London 
trees are better off. 

But a greater effort is wanted, and it 
is now being organised for Easter 
Monday by the College of Pestology, 
which has the sanction and approval of 
the Office of Works for the measures it 
will take to make life unbearable for the 
Vapourer. Strange it is to think of a 
Government Department taking steps 
against a caterpillar, but first let us see 
why it is such a formidable pest. 

Begin Hunting Now 

The caterpillars hatch out from April 
to June, and feed till July or August till 
they nearly burst, while the leaves of 
the trees are reduced to skeletons. When 
they can eat no longer they spin their 
cocoons fairly low down on the trunks 
of the trees, though they do not scorn 
the underside of a park railing, or 
mouldings of "walls which will keep the 
rain off. Or they wrap themselves up in 
a "waterproof of leaves attaching them 
to twigs. Then they take a three-weeks 
rest cure, and come out as male moths or 
as the wingless insect already described. 

That detestable female can only crawl, 
so she deposits her eggs (200 or 300) on 
the cocoon. They stay there till the 
following spring, and out of them creep 
the devastating caterpillars. 

There is only one flaw in the Vapourer 
Moth’s campaign. The cocoons are 
easily seen, and, like the eggs laid on 
them, are khaki in colour. A boy or 
girl with a pole or a stick tipped with a 
screw can dislodge scores or hundreds of 


Lonely Watchman 
of a Ruined Empire 

Wembley has become a name, a, 
memory of thrilling days, but it is 
something very real to Mr. George 
Beckwith. He is night watchman there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beckwith live in a little hut 
which looks out on the ruins of Wembley. 
The hut is inside the exhibition grounds. 
We can but hope that both the watch¬ 
man and his lady are naturally cheerful, 
for there are few more depressing sights 
than the ruins of a mighty enterprise. 

Wembley, -where we all learned a great 
deal, and thought and dreamed and 
ate ices and Wembled, is given over to 
birds, rats, cats, and owls. Cats slink 
across the great highways that had such 
lovely names and go anywhere they like, 
no longer paralysed at the thought of the 
Non-stop Railway. 

An Eerie Business 

There are no lights on the pretty 
bridge over the lake, and no one knows 
better than the watchman how easily 
you can- fall in. 

Booths and scraps of buildings have 
been dug up, leaving great holes in the 
ground. An owl hoots from the walls of 
Nigeria and is answered in the gateway 
of Burma. The wind now sighs through 
gaunt and echoing buildings, now 
shrieks round the walls of Africa, now 
batters at Canada’s door. 

It must certainly be an eerie business 
walking' round the world at Wembley. 
There are three men, who watch over 
the ruins of the empire, but Mr. Beckwith 
is the only watchman within the gates, 
and he probably gets the worst of 
it, especially on foggy nights, when his 
hurricane lantern barely lights up his 
own boots. 

A Neglected Litany 

It takes him two hours to make the 
rounds of the buildings in the dark. 
Sometimes he spies a door open and has 
boldly to discover why, and to shut it. 
It is a good thing Mr. Beckwith is a brave 
man, for we know how many unpleasant 
things can pop out of doors which are 
open when they should be shut in the 
dark, and befofe you have gone round 
Wembley one of them would be sure 
to get you. There is a little verse of a 
neglected litany which Mr. and Mrs. 
Beckwith should learn by heart: 

From goblins and ghosties. 

And long-legged beasties. 

And things that go bump in the night, 

Good Lord deliver us. 

The C.N. would like to say Thank you 
to the lady who comes twice a week to 
Wembley to feed the pigeons which are 
left. There are about twenty-five flying 
about the ruined empire, and what would 
they do if this kind lady did not come 
to feed them we cannot think. Ever 
since the exhibition closed she has done 
this labour of love. 


Continued from the previous column 
them without difficulty. The way to deal 
with them is to collect and burn them. 

That is what the College of Pestology 
asks all good citizens, young or old, to 
do, and now is the time to begin. In 
order that everyone shall know what is 
being done and ought to be done a 
demonstration in force is being organised 
for Easter Monday, when all willing to 
help are invited to meet in Hyde Park 
(or, if enough join in, to overflow- into 
Kensington Gardens) and set to work 
under the orders of the. officials of the 
College of Pestology. 

Till that day arrives well-wishers of 
the trees might help by collecting 
cocoons and taking them home to burn. 
Much can be done in a short time. 
Two searchers recently collected 625 
cocoons in two hours, thus stopping 
125,000 caterpillars. They will have 
their thanks from the silent trees, which 
will put out more leaves in token of 
their gratitude. 


BLUEBELLS AND 
BADGERS 

A Fairyland for London 

SHALL IT DISAPPEAR? 

Only twelve miles from the heart of 
London is a lovely wood, carpeted with 
bluebells in springtime and thrilled with 
the nightingale’s song on summer nights. 
A colony of badgers live there, together 
with more ordinary folk,-ljke hedgehogs, 
moles, and the true English red squirrel. 

Great oaks, beeches, and ancient 
yews flourish, and flowers run riot in 
the open glades. Besides the usual kinds 
there are columbines, henbane, autumn 
flowering crocus, herb Paris, and clumps 
of dyer's rocket. As for birds, sixty 
varieties have been seen. 

The name of this delightful region is 
at present Selsdon Wood, but a time 
has come when the name may be 
changed to Selsdon Golf Course or 
Selsdon Bungalow Estate. Shall we 
cut down the beeches, dig up the blue¬ 
bells, and give the badgers notice to 
quit ? Or shall we keep the greenwood 
as it is for the sake of Nature-loving 
Londoners ? 

A Place for Dreaming 

There are 167 acres of woodland, and 
if it is to be bought, fenced, and cared 
for properly £7600 must be found. 
Already £2500 has been subscribed 
and part of the wood has been secured, 
and the C.N. hopes the poets and 
painters and botanists and naturalists 
and lovers of England will find the 
balance. Those who would like to help 
should send a mite to Mr. L. W. Chubb, 
7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.i. 

If you are one of the prudent folk 
who like to see a thing before they spend 
money, on it go to Selsdon Wood, which 
lies between Addington and Sanderstead. 

Here is a place for dreaming in, a 
place of peace, a place where a weary 
soul may be made new. Yet it is only 
twelve miles from the noise, dins, smells, 
and struggle of London ! It would be 
madness to wipe it out. 

THE BABIRUSA 
Nothing Like Him in Europe 

One of the rarest wild animals ever 
seen in Europe lately arrived in London 
docks after a long journey from the 
East Indian Archipelago. He is the 
babirusa, and -there is said to be no 
other specimen in Europe today, though 
there have been some at the Zoo. 

The babirusa is a wild hog, and the 
male of the’ species is distinguished by 
formidable upward-curving tusks. 

This interesting pig comes chiefly 
from the marshy forest-lands of Celebes, 
a very large and most queerly-shaped 
island belonging to the Dutch, famous as 
the place from which Macassar oil comes. 

The babirusa swims very well, and 
is so active and nimble that he usually 
manages to keep out of the reach of 
the hunters. 


BE THANKFUL FOR YQUR HEALTH 

Salford Royal Hospital is the proud 
possessor of an endowed bed, which has 
just been presented in a delightful way. 

Everyone in Lancashire and the 
neighbouring counties knows what a 
magnificent institution the Salford Royal 
is, and some old patients have set the 
county a grand example. They formed 
an Old Patients Association and made 
it incumbent on the members to help 
to keep up at least one bed in the 
hospital, and the result is that already 
a bed has been endowed. Over it is a 
marble tablet bearing the words : 

The Grateful Remembrance Bed, sup- 
portedby the Old Patients Association, 1926. 

It is a beautiful tribute. There is 
nothing we take so much for granted 
as our good health, yet it is our only 
wealth, and we should be grateful to 
those who bring it back for us when 
iilnecs overtakes us. 


WONDER MARCHING 
ON 

NEW HOPE OF HAPPINESS 

Filming the Voice for the Deaf 
to See 

WHAT COMES OF STUDYING 
VIBRATIONS 

Although New Yorkers, like Lon¬ 
doners, often declare that in their city’s 
roar they cannot hear themselves speak, 
an inventor of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company has furnished them with an 
instrument by which they can see the 
sound of their voices. 

The voice, like a motor-horn or a 
motor-omnibus or a passing train, makes 
itself heard because it sends out vibra¬ 
tions ; but any vibrations, if they fall on 
the right receiving surface, can be made 
to set an electric current in movement 
one way or another, as we realise when¬ 
ever we use a telephone., 

Vibrations in this new invention set 
up "electric currents in the wires which 
support a tiny" mirror held between the 
poles of an electric magnet. The sensi¬ 
tiveness of the arrangement is partly 
due to the magnetic field set up by the 
magnet, but the effect is to make the 
mirror oscillate in response to almost 
any vibration whatever. 

Different Curve for Every Sound 

A beam of light falls on the mirror 
and is reflected on a screen, so that these 
all but imperceptible movements of the 
mirror are magnified so as to make them 
visible. The voice, in speaking or in 
singing, records its own vibrations in a 
line of light, and every note has its own 
proper curve and record. 

The new instrument is so sensitive 
that it will sift vibrations and distin¬ 
guish them, so that every word has its 
own curve and every sound a different 
one. It is thought that the differences 
could be learned by a deaf person, who 
would thus be able to read on a screen 
the sound a voice was making. 

We imagine that when men began 
giving their lives to the study of vibra¬ 
tions many cynics must have smiled and 
said “ What is the good of all this ? ” 
Now we know, and once more we may 
ask “ What is the good of a cynic ? ’’ 

A SOHO BAG 
The Collection at St. Patrick’s 

Although every Londoner knows that 
Soho is filled with foreigners, there are 
few people who would not be surprised 
if they saw the offertory at St. Patrick’s, 
Soho Square. 

This Roman Catholic Church was 
founded for an Irish Colony in 1792, but 
now Irish people have been replaced in 
this Soho colony by men from all over 
the Continent, including 3000 Italians. 

On a recent Sunday the collection 
included a dollar note, a twenty - franc 
Belgian note., five Belgian coins, six 
Italian, one German, two Canadian, 
three Spanish, two French, six American, 
and a tramway pass between Wilming¬ 
ton and Philadelphia. 

Here is a little League of Nations. 
It is doubtless a very interesting parish, 
but the churchwardens must have a 
little trouble with the bank. 


WHAT TWO OLD MEN HAVE DONE 

Two fine old Somerset men have just 
been honoured by their friends in Yeovil 
for their records of long service. 

Both are over eighty and both have 
been local preachers, one for 56 years, 
the other for 54. Mr. William Culliford, 
who still takes 50 or 60 services a year, 
began work at a penny a day when he 
was four, scaring birds for a farmer. 
Since then he has been 70 years in the 
service of one firm of glove-makers. 

Mr. Tom Foyle fought and won his 
first election for the local Board of 
Guardians when, he was over eighty. 
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TAXING THE GOAT 

Mussolini’s Reason Why 

HOW ST. HELENA LOST 
i HER EBONY TREES 

Italy has put a tax on goats, and many 
people think it is astonishing. 

A goat seems to most of us a thoroughly 
useful animal, the poor allotment-holder’s 
friend, and no more deserving of taxation 
than cows or pigs. 

But the goat is a destructive animal, 
lor he prefers tender shoots and young 
saplings to grass, and it is said that 
many mountain forests in Southern 
Europe have been destroyed by him. 
He will stand on his hind legs to reach 
and tear down branches till he has done 
the tree mortal damage. 

Mr. H. H. Haines ascribes the barren 
aspect of St. *Helona to the goat. In 
1502, when it was discovered, the island 
■was clothed in beautiful forest, among 
the most interesting of the trees being a 
kind of native ebony. It is now ex¬ 
tinct, with many another species. Long 
ago, when the East India Company was 
in possession of the island, someone 
pointed out that tho wood was being 
destroyed by goats, but the Company 
replied that “ the goats were more 
useful than ebony.” So the little 
animals went on feeding till now St. 
Helena is a barren rock instead of an 
island bower. 

However, even the destructiveness of 
goats can be turned to good account. 
When roads are made through Califor¬ 
nian forests the preliminary clearing is 
made, not by men with axes, but by goats. 


OLD HOME OF R.L.S. 
What Peace Has Brought 
to Samoa 

One of the first victories of the war 
was the hoisting of the flag in the old 
home of R.L.S. in the South Seas. 

1 Now Sir George Richardson, who 
administers the Western Samoa Islands 
for New Zealand under mandate from 
the League of Nations, has been reviewing 
their progress under New Zealand rule. 

Improved sanitation has had a good 
effect. Some fifty native women have 
been trained as nurses, and there are 14 
dispensaries. Two Samoan boys are to 
be trained as doctors. There are 46 
schools under Government teachers, and 
the pupils have increased in four years 
. from a hundred to nearly two thousand, 
some going on to higher education in 
New Zealand. 

1 In two years 6000 acres of bushland 
have been cleared and 290,000 coconut 
trees planted, and the copra crop has 
reached 4000 tons. 


THE TELEPHONE THAT ANSWERS 
IN YOUR ABSENCE 

Mr. Blank is not at his office, hat a 
speaking and receiving apparatus is 
connected with his telephone and ivill 
record any communication you may make. 
Speak close to the instrument. Pray begin. 

That is rather a startling way to be 
received from the other end when ringing- 
up a friend, but that is what has hap¬ 
pened and may become common, 
i It means that a way has been found 
of appljdng the principle of the dicta¬ 
phone to the telephone. The dictaphone 
is the business man’s dictating machine. 

I He speaks into it and his voice is re¬ 
corded on a wax cylinder, which his 
secretary can read at leisure. 

I In the new invention ringing-up sets 
( tlie apparatus in motion with its pre¬ 
pared speech of invitation, and the 
message received is “ taken off ” by 
Mr. Blank on his return. The idea seems 
to have been developed more or less 
simultaneously by inventors in both 
Germany and Sweden. 


The Children 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

The Amazing Man of Florence 

Cellini died on February 13,1571. 

Benvenuto Cellini, goldsmith, sculp¬ 
tor, adventurer, author, was born on 
November 3, 1500, in Florence. When 
we think of his career it would seem 
that he could not have lived in any 
other country or at any other time. In 
his art lives the last breath of the Italian 
Renaissance ; in his life we get a reve¬ 
lation of a period that was passing, whose 
standards of justice and morality are 
strange to our ordered civilisation. 

We know a great deal about him. 
Had he no other claim to immortality 
he would still have been famous for 
ever because of his autobiography, which 
is one of the three* or four finest bio¬ 
graphies ever written. He was a truly 
astounding man, and his confessions 
are almost unbelievable. But we arc 
thinking of Cellini the artist rather than 
Cellini the man. 

From Music to Plastic Art 

His father wanted him to be a musi¬ 
cian. He neglected his own craft in 
order to devote his time to making all 
kinds of musical instruments—wooden 
organs, spinets, viols, lutes, and harps. 
Benvenuto tried his best; he learned to 
play the flute, which he detested, and 
worked with a musician till he was 
fifteen. Then he apprenticed himself 
to a goldsmith. 

A great many Italian sculptors and 
artists began their career in the gold¬ 
smith's craft, which was in itself the 
sum of all the plastic arts, and in addition 
demanded a considerable knowledge of 
drawing. In these days of cheap and 
machine-made ornaments wc can 
scarcely understand the richness of the 
goldsmith’s art in Italy. 

A Wonderful Salt-Cellar 

Benvenuto loved the work, and re¬ 
mained a goldsmith—with some lapses, 
when he flung down his tools and seized 
a sword and rushed out .to fight—till he 
was middle-aged. Unfortunately gold¬ 
smith’s work easily disappears, is looted, 
broken up. Thus we have few speci¬ 
mens left of the work of this man, who 
became the finest craftsman of his day. 
Probably the most famous of Cellini’s 
craftwork left to us is the wonderful 
golden salt-cellar at Vienna. 

When he was about forty, after some 
desperate affairs and two spells in 
prison, lie went to France, and was 
made much of by the French king. 
Then he suddenly became discontented 
with goldsmith’s work ; he must be a 
sculptor or die. He flung himself into 
some schemes of design for architecture 
and sculpture. Of his clay models for 
figures to adorn a fountain at Fontaine¬ 
bleau all are lost save one nymph, 
which is in the Louvre. 

The Famous Perseus 

This spasm of passion for sculpture 
spoiled him. He had been a goldsmith 
too long to emerge fully equipped into 
the new field of work. But his first 
essays were marvellously good, and 
Benvenuto thought his sculpture was a 
miracle. He came back to Italy and 
devoted himself to the new art. Some 
few specimens are left, chief among them 
the famous Perseus standing high on its 
pedestal by the Florentine piazza. 

This is a fine fling of genius, clear, 
sharp cut, alive, with something roman¬ 
tic about it that is very fine to see 
coming from the hand of a man who was 
more than middle-aged. The head is 
too big and the legs are too thick for 
the studied Florentine grace, but the 
Perseus is great for all that. It has been 
called the last spark of genuine Italian 
Renaissance inspiration. 

At 58 Benvenuto began to write his 
autobiography. On February 13, 1571, 
he died in the - Florence he had so pas¬ 
sionately loved. ' 


*s Newspaper 

The Flying Man’s 
Electric Camera 

What It Will Do on the 
Congo 

A wonderfully-equipped aeroplane 
survey expedition is now on its way to 
the Rhodesian Congo. 

Twenty thousand square miles of the 
Border Concessions are to be surveyed 
with the new electric air camera described 
in the C.N. not long ago, Astronomy and 
wireless have been added to the latest 
photographic instruments, so that the 
exact latitude ; nd longitude ran be 
taken of every part of the district 
as it is surveyed. 

One new instrument is being used 
which tells the exact altitude of the 
aeroplane every time a photograph of 
the ground below' is taken, and the 
height it registers is actually photo¬ 
graphed on the picture. 

One of the chief objects of the expedi¬ 
tion is to search for new sources of 
copper ores. 


THE ISLAND THAT WAS IN 
THE WAY 

Where the River Anker flows through 
Riversley Park at Nuneaton a little 
island had struggled to the surface and 
was ready after many years to take its 
place in the sun. 

Now it is no more. It stood in tho 
path of progress as represented by the 
rowing-boats, and it has therefore been 
forcibly removed. 

Tn that last sentence is the island’s 
epitaph, but all the story has not been 
told. The island w'as all very w'ell in 
its v'ay, and. it§ history may have gone 
back to the Romans or beyond, but it 
caused the river-bed to silt up, and if 
these proceedings had been allowed to go 
on there, would some day have been more 
island than channel. 

So the island was removed, the boats 
pass where once it sunned itself, and the 
river, while islands come and islands go, 
flows on for ever. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on' each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Where is Latwija? 

This is only another spelling of Latvia, 
the northern republic of Europe. 

What is Macaroni Made From ? 

It is made from a hard wheat rich in 
gluten and freed from the husks before 
grinding into flour. 

Is Rhubarb a Fruit or a Vegetable? 

Neither. It is the stalk of a plant of the 
genus Rheum, cooked and eaten with sugar 
in place of a fruit. 

Where Do Cuckoos Go in Winter? 

The cuckoos that come to England 
in spring fly. away to Natal and other parts 
of South Africa in autumn. 

• What is an Amoeba ? 

One of the simplest known animals, 
consisting of a nucleus and a mass of proto¬ 
plasm. It has no mouth, but feeds by 
enveloping minute organisms, and multi¬ 
plies by dividing itself. 

How is Rainfall Measured ? 

By means of a rain gauge, of which there 
arc many forms. A common pattern has a 
copper funnel with an upper diameter of 
five inches, dipping at its lower end into a 
glass vessel. This collects the water, which 
is measured by a measuring glass. 

Is the Cape to Cairo Railway Completed ? 

No. It runs from Cape Town to Ayrshire 
in Southern Rhodesia, and many other 
sections exist in the various other British 
African possessions, but a number of links 
are still needed to make one continuous line 
from North to South. 

Could a Pilot Rise at Croydon, Remain 

Stationary, and Descend in America? 

No; because though his aeroplane is 
detached visibly from the Earth’s surface 
it is within the sphere of the ’ Earth’s 
attraction, and is really, like the atmo¬ 
sphere, a part of the planet, travelling 
round with it. 
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NEPTUNE AT HIS 
NEAREST 

HOW TO FIND HIM 

Cloudy World Where Our Sun 
Appears as a Star 

DAYS 8 HOURS LONG 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On February 15 the remote planet 
Neptune wall be at his nearest to our 
world, 2,705,700,000 miles away. This 
does not make much difference to his 
visibility at such an immense distance. 

Just now Neptune is quite easy to 
find with the aid of a small telescope 
or field-glasses; but the glasses must 
be very good ones, for Neptune is of 
only eighth magnitude. 

First we must find the bright star 
Regulus. This will be easy with the 
aid of the star map and the directions 
in last week’s C.N. A little to the right 
of Regulus, about four times the 
Moon’s apparent width away, will be 
seen the little fifth-magnitude star 
Nu, the brightest just about there, and 
readily identified. It is a little way 
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Where to find Neptune 


above and slightly to the right of Nu 
that Neptune will be found at present. 
Both will be together in the field of view 
of the glasses on February 15, Neptune 
appearing a little more than the Moon’s 
width away from Nu. If observed in 
an astronomical telescope the star map 
should be inverted. 

Of course, unless a powerful telescope 
is used Neptune will only be glimpsed, 
and the night will have to be clear and 
dark; but as his movement is appreci¬ 
able identification will be easy. In the 
course of a month lie will have moved 
to the right, as shown in the star map. 

An effort should be made, now that 
w'e have a favourable opportunitj', to 
get a peep at this great far-off world, a 
sphere into which 85 worlds the size 
of our Earth could be squeezed. It is a 
weird world of noonday twilight, on 
which the Sun shines like a very bright 
star, bestowing only a nine-hundredth 
part of the light which he gives to us. 

Short Days and Long Years 

It is difficult to realise what conditions 
must be like on such a world, whoso 
year is nearly 165 times as long as 
ours and whose day appears to be but 
7 hours and 50 minutes Jong, so fast 
does this world revolve. Neptune has 
about 107,558 days in a year. What a 
long time to wait for a birthday ! > 

Though so far away and receiving so 
little solar heat, there is no reason to 
suppose that Neptune is a frigid world ; 
there is, indeed/evidence that his inter¬ 
nal heat is great, and, being a world 
in a much earlier period of evolution 
than our somewhat aged Earth, his 
solid crust would be much thinner, so 
conditions even tropical may exist. 
The evidence of dense clouds of hydro-- 
gen and water vapour tends to confirm 
this, his low density in proportion to. 
his great bulk showing that a very 
large proportion of Neptune must be 
fluid and vapour. 

Now, we know that on our Earth—■ 
a world in a much more advanced state 
and far more dense and solid—if we go 
down but a mile or so, even in the coldest 
regions, we reach a tropical heat; there¬ 
fore, on the immense spheres of Neptune, 
Uranus, and Saturn this tropical heat is 
likely to be very much nearer the surface, 
thus accounting for the immense volume 
of cloud and vapour known to envelop 
those far-off worlds. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Saturn south-, 
east. In the evening Venus south-west, Mars 
south, Neptune south at midnight. 
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: CHAPTER 56 

An Attack in Force 

efore the spear had ceased 
quivering the Professor's rifle 
spoke, and a shrill scream from the 
darkness beyond the fire glow told 
that the bullet had gone home. 

“ That's one the less,” remarked 
Milliken grimly. “ I sure hops it 
was the chief. He’s a bad one. Pile 
up the fire, boys. It’s light they 
don’t like.” 

The others piled wood on the 
fire, and as the flames crackled up 
they all got a glimpse of clay- 
coloured shadows slinking away 
into the gToom. 

“ Will they clear off now ? 
asked the Professor. 

“ No such luck, Mister,’’, said 
Milliken. “ Like wolves they are, 
and they’ll hang round so long as 
there’s a chance of getting us. This 
is an all-night job, and I reckon 
the first thing we’ve got to do is to 
fix up something to stop the spears. 
Give me an axe and I’ll start chop¬ 
ping logs. And watch out for them 
coming from behind. If yon see so 
much as a shadow shoot. This 
ain’t no time for saving cartridges, 
let me tell you.” 

" I’ll use the gun," said the 
Professor coolly. “ We have a few 
buckshot cartridges, and they’ll do 
more harm than bullets.” 

" A right good notion,” agreed 
the American, as he seized the axe 
and set to work. 

There was plenty of wood handy, 
for the ground, was thick with 
fallen trees, and in a very few 
moments a rough palisade had 
begun to grow' around the site of 
the camp. But they were not left 
to work in peace, for presently 
spears began to come whizzing in 
from the other side. Again the 
Professor fired, and as the heavy 
buckshot tore through the under- 
grou'th fresh howls were proof that 
the cartridges had not been wasted. 

At last they had a three-foot 
wall all round them and their fire, 
and Milliken told them that would do. 

“ No sense in playing ourselves 
out,” he said. “ We’ll need all our 
strength before morning." 

The spears ceased to fly, and Greg 
suggested that the savages had had 
enough of it. 

" Don’t kid yourself,” said Mil¬ 
liken. “ Put your hat up and see 
what happens.” 

Greg did so, and instantly a spear 
came hurtling out of the darkness. 

"We’ve, just got to .sit tight,” 
said Jitn, “ and some of us had 
better sleep while we can.” 

” That’s sense, son,” said Mil¬ 
liken. “ Say, if any of you have 
got a pair of scissors I could maybe 
make myself look something more 
like an American and less like a 
spider monkey.” 

Greg fished out some scissors. 
” I’ll do barber if you like,” he 
said. So Milliken sat on the ground 
close under the palisade, and by 
the light of the fire Greg cut his 
hair and beard short. Then the 
Professor offered a safety-razor and 
a pocket-mirror, and inside half an 
hour Milliken’s appearance was so 
changed that no one could have 
recognised him for the wild man of the 
woods he had been when he arrived. 

The night dragged on. The Pro¬ 
fessor talked to Milliken, telling him 
of their quest. Sam and Greg slept 
awhile; then Jim and Zambo 
rested while the others watched the 
fire. Now- and then a spear thudded 
against the palisade. 

Toward four in the morning Jim 
spoke-to the Professor. “Fire¬ 
wood’s running low,” he said. “ I 
shall have t.o go out and get some.” 

" You won't come back, son, if 
you do,” said Milliken dryly. 

” But we must keep the fire up,” 
Jim insisted. 

Milliken looked round; then all of 
a sudden he stiffened. “ Watch out! ” 
he snapped. “ They're coming! ” 

There was a patter of naked feet, 
and dim figures came running from 
two or three directions at once. ■ 

“ Give me the rifle, ” said Milliken, 
and snatched it up. 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

He and the Professor fired. to¬ 
gether, and at the same time Greg, 
Jim, and Sam all discharged their 
pistols. Quite half a dozen of the 
attackers dropped, but the others, 
came on. 

“ Gosh, the woods is full of ’em ! " 
Milliken exclaimed, as he thrust 
fresh cartridges into the breech. 

CHAPTER 57 
The Stream of Fire 

he Night-Seers were norv for the 
first time in full view, and never 
had Jim dreamed of such creatures. 
With their clay-coloured faces and 
bodies, their staring eyes and long, 
matted hair, they looked like 
the horrible creations of a night¬ 
mare. He fired and fired, and yet 
the;’ did not stop. Jim’s eyes were 
on the attackers, yet half con¬ 
sciously he noticed that Milliken 
had dropped his rifle and dis¬ 
appeared. He did not know what 
he was doing and had no time to 
think, for all his energies were 
devoted to trying to keep the horde 
of savages from piling in over the 
stockade. All of them were fighting 
desperately. Zambo.whohad nogun, 
was using a great club, with which 
he had already floored two of the 
hideous men who had tried to fling 
themselves across the barricade. \ 

” There must be a hundred of 
them,” panted Greg. “ I say, Jim, 
I’m out of cartridges. Got any 
to spare ?” 

“ Just using my last clip," Jim 
told him. 

” And Sam’s finished his,” said 
Greg grimly. " Jim, I’m thinking 
we’re booked.” ‘ . 

Jim did not reply, for so far as he 
could see Greg was" right. The only 
thing that was keeping back the 
Night-Seers was the Professor’s shot¬ 
gun, the heavy charges from which 
did fearful execution. Yet the 
savages were in such numbers that 
it was only a matter of minutes 
before they would swamp the 
defenders. 

“ Here they come 1 ” cried Greg. 
” Here’s the big charge 1 ” and Jim 
saw a score or more of the yellow 
men come rushing furiously for¬ 
ward. Dropping his empty pistol, 
he snatched up a length of firewood 
and made ready for a final struggle. 
He vowed to himself that, lie would 
die fighting and not be taken 
prisoner. The Professor’s gun was 
empty. He was hastily pushing in 
fresh cartridges when a flung spear 
struck him, and down he went. 

“ That’s the finish,” said Jim to 
himself; then, even as he spoke, 
suddenly a great jet of flame 
leaped from the branches of the big 
tree above them and fell in a, torrent 
of liquid fire among the charging 
savages. With howls and screams 
they fled in every direction, but the 
flames seemed to chase them, while 
from the ground sheets of blue fire 
rose fiercely. In a matter of seconds 
every one of the foul crew had 
bolted away and vanished in the 
depths of the forest. 

“ What happened ? ” asked Greg 
vaguely, and in answer to his 
question Andrew Milliken dropped 
from the tree to the groan'd. 

“-Guess I've used two gallons 
of perfectly good gas,” he said, 
“ but I didn’t waste it.” 

" You saved us all,” said Jim 
quickly; “ but your father's hurt, 
Greg.” 

With a gasp of dismay Greg flung 
himself down beside his father. 

“ Oh, Dad, they haven’t killed 
you ? ” he cried. 

‘ ‘ No, ” said the Professor hoarsely, 
"only knocked the wind out.of me. 
Bv good luck the spear hit my 
leather belt, and that saved me.” 

The party, who were now six in 
number, came out from the edge of a 
patch of thin scrub on to open grass¬ 
land, and in front of them saw an 
enormous slope covered with coarse 
grass, and at the bottom, sonic three 
- or four miles away, a winding strip 
of blue water, beyond which hills rose 
endlessly to the far Western horizon. 

“ That there’s the Xingu,” 
remarked Milliken, ” or, if it’s not 


the Xingu, it runs into it. And I 
reckon we haven’t struck it so 
badly, for right there’s the place 
where I left Bert and the boat.” He 
pointed as he spoke to a clump of 
heavy timber not more than a couple 
of miles downstream. 

For a full minute the others stood 
gazing at the amazing stretch of 
country before them and breathing 
deeply of the fresh, cool breeze which 
blew across the heights. Greg was 
the first to speak. 

“ You ’re a miracle, Andy,” he 
said. “ How did you do it ? ” 

“ More luck than skill, I guess,” 
replied.Andy, with a slow grin. 

” Nothing of the sort,” said the 
Professor warmly. “ We owe it to 
you that we have got out of that 
horrible forest and escaped from 
the Night-Seers. We are all very 
deeply in your debt, Milliken." 

" Same here,” Andy answered. 
" It was your guns and s our petrol 
that turned the trick. But I guess 
ue better quit exchanging compli¬ 
ments and push down to the river. 
I’m not reckoning that Bert’s waited 
for me, but we can build a balsa 
and kind of drift. It’ll be a sight 
easier than walking.” 

Less than two hours later the 
party reached the clump of big 
trees. Andy hurried ahead, and 
they saw him plunge down the 
bank. When he came back his thin 
face was shining. 

" I always thought Bert was a 
good scout, but now I know it. He’s 
left the boat and cached grub and 
cartridges. Boys, we’re in clover 1 ” 

" But—how has he travelled ? ” 
asked the Professor quickly. 

“ He and the chap with him got 
a Injun canoe. He’s left a note to 
put me wise. Seems he waited a 
full month before he left. Bert’s 
white, I.tell you, he’s white.” 

“ Ho must be one of the best,” 
declared the Professor. ” I hope I 
shall meet and thank him one day. 
Then you will take us with you, 
Milliken ? ” 

“ Sure thing,” Andy answered. 
” But I’ll be glad to quit humping 
this can of gas.” 

The boys felt the same, and all, 
especially Sam, were overjoyed to 
find themselves afloat- once more. 

“ She’s a proper boat too,” said 
Sam with deep approval. ’’ Built 
like a boat, not dug out of an old 
tree trunk.” 

“ A batelone they call her,” Andy 
told them. “ She’s a spry mover, 
and I’m real glad to see her again.” 

” Gadsden would give Ins head 
for a craft like this,” said Greg with, 
a chuckle. 

“ If he’s still got a head,” re¬ 
marked Sam dryly. “.I’ve been 
wondering. if he ran up against 
those Nightmare folk.” 

’’ I sincerely hope he did not,” 
said the Professor gravely. “ One 
could not wish such a fate even for 
one’s worst enemy.” 
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“ We won’t let thoughts of him 
keep us awake,” said Greg. 

“ You do look as if you needed a 
nap, Greg,” jeered Jim. 

Greg, who looked thin and 
pinched, was quite indignant. 
” Don’t talk nonsense ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ I’ll take first spell 
paddling with you, Jim.” 

But Zambo in his silent fashion 
took one paddle, and Andy, who 
was tough as shoe-leather, the 
other, and Jim and Greg, who were 
both in a very done condition, were 
ordered to lie down in the bottom 
of the boat. They both went to 
sleep at once and did not wake 
for some hours, when they found 
the boat pulled up for the night 
on a sandbank and Zambo busy- 
making a huge omelette out of eggs 
of the freshwater turtle, of which 
he had found nearly fifty' in the sand. 

CHAPTER 58 

A Lucky Strike' 

he next eleven days were the most 
peaceful and pleasant of the 
whole expedition. Barring a rapid 
or two it was all plain sailing, or, 
rather, plain paddling, and all felt 
really sorry . when at last they 
reached the mouth of a western 
tributary, up which the Professor 
decided they must travel. 

“ Rapids and falls, then hills and 
forest 1 ” groaned Greg. 

” And all those cans of gas 1 ” re¬ 
marked Andy. 

“ You won’t be doing that anyhow, 
Andy,” retorted Greg. ” You’ve 
only'got to goon back downstream.” 

” What makes you say' that ? ” 
asked Andy quietly. 

“ You aren’t coming to Hulak ? ” 

“ That’s what I am, if your Dad 
will take me.” ■ 

Greg stared a moment ’ as if he 
could not believe his ears, then gave 
a great shout of joy. “ Shake 
hands, Andy,” he said. ” I never 
was more pleased in my life.” 

Greg was wrong. There were no 
rapids or falls, and for some days 
they paddled up a river which ran 
very slowly through flat savannah 
country. On the iourth day the 
river widened, and they saw before 
them a great marsh, covered with 
tall, grey-green grass, through which 
the water ran sluggishly in narrow, 
twisting channels. Beyond, but at a 
great distance, purple hills rose 
against the sky. 

Andy pointed to these hills. " I 
reckon Hulak lies somewhere in 
among them,” he said quietly. 

For some moments they all sat 
gazing silently at the hills. Then 
Sam, in his practical way, dipped 
his paddle. “ They're a long way 
off,” he remarked, “ and I expect 
we’ll have a job to get there.” 

Andy' nodded. “ And mighty’ 
tough travelling too.” 

■ Tough was a mild word, for once 
the boat was in the saw grass they 
could see nothing except the tall 
walls of harsh, wiry stuff on each 
side, and they had to work entirely 
by compass. The water was so 
shallow that they were constantly 
running aground, and the insects 
were awful. For three long, dreadful 
days of heat and toil and misery 
they struggled through this awful 
swamp without once finding a place 
where they could land ; then, when 
they were almost ready to drop, they 
! struck firm ground and, tying up 
; the boat, scrambled ashore. The 
i ground was low and was covered 
with coarse grass. 

“ Look out for snakes, boys,” 
Andy warned them. “ You’d better 
cut away some of that grass before 
you land the kit.” 

Zambo at once began -to chop 
away’ the grass with his machete, 
and almost .at once the blade, rang 
upon something hard. 

The Professor was startled. 
“ Rock ! he. exclaimed; “ No ! 
It is stone.” He scraped away the 
grass roots, and an amazed ex¬ 
pression came into his face. “It is 
masonry,” he declared. “This is no 
ordinary island! It is a great plat¬ 
form built of blocks of cut stone. 
I should say that this was a landing- 
stage built by the Hulaks themselves 
in the days when they were a great 
nation and when this river was their 
road to the sea.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Wandering 
Chronicler 

Cix hundred years ago there 
k -' were no newspapers, few 
books, and only scanty' records 
of what was going on in the 
world. How, then, did history 
come to be written ? 

In those day’s heroic, history 
was first talked. Men who 
travelled or went to the wars, 
and so did, saw, or heard of fine 
deeds, . told the story' of these 
things to others. 

We know the names of a few 
of' these reciters of news. One 
of them who lived in the . 
fourteenth century is the chief of 
them all,- He began talking and 
writing in rhynnes, but later 
wrote what he knew in prose. 

He was a Fleming, or, as 
we should say.today, a Belgian, 
born close to the forest of 
the Ardennes, probably' in 1338, 
and he died probably in 1410. 
He was educated to be a priest, 
and became the cure, or pastor, 
of a village and a canon at a 
town church, but his most real 
life was spent wandering about 
the world, at king's Courts and 
noblemen’s castles, seeing sights, 
gathering news, and retelling 
what he had heard' and then 
writing it down. 

He began his travels, when he 
was 18, by coming to England 
to see Queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward the Third, who had been 
born not' far from where he was 
born. She took an interest in 
him and his rhymes, and paid 
for his travels. He visited Scot¬ 
land and toured through England*, 
riding a white horse and accom¬ 
panied by’ a dog. Also he tra¬ 
velled extensively in France, part 
of the time with the Black Prince. 

Returning to England, he 
became secretary to Queen 
Philippa, and also to King John 
of France when he was a prisoner 
in London at the Savoy Palace. 
Again, he went on his travels, 
this time to Italy, and while lie 
was there his patroness Queen 
Philippa died. But he found 
other patrons in Guy, Count of 
Blois, Gaston, Count of Foix, and 
Robert de Namur, and they helped 
him to continue his wanderings. 
It was Guy of Blois who started 
him writing in prose. 

He loved to hear the news of 
royal or knightly doings and to 
see great 'pageants. Not only 
would he travel any distance to 
talk with a hero, and get his 
tale from his own lips, but he 
would go to see sights of war 
or peace for himself. So his 
Chronicles are vivid. .lie was in 
England when Henry the Fourth 
deposed our Richard the Second, 
and described the scene. It was 
the last descrip¬ 
tion we have. 

Neither Eng¬ 
lish nor French, 
he was fair- 
minded and de¬ 
scribed scenes 
simply’ as he 
saw them. He 
wrote his Chron¬ 
icles in old-fashioned French. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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s Jl Little Quiet is the f)est of Jill Diet ® 



THE BRAN TUB 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

]yv first is often on your head, 

My second is a city. 

If my whole you have, my answer 
you’ll guess, 

Arid own that my riddle is witty. 

Answer next we eh 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Baboon 


The Baboon is a fierce-looking beast 
which lives in Africa. It is bigger than 
the monkeys but smaller than the 
manlike apes, and goes hunting in 
great troops. At night it comes down 
from the hills to rob the fields and 
gardens of corn and fruit. The Baboon 
was sacred to the ancient Egyptians, 
and figures of it can be seen on many 
of their monuments. 


Things .Tust Patented 

We have no further information about the 
new patents which are illustrated here. 

A Comb With Two Uses. With the 
popularity of bob¬ 
bed and shingled 
hair ornamental 
combs have largely 
dropped out of use. 

This comb,, con¬ 
sisting of two 
pivoted portions, 
one fitting against 
the back of the 
head and the other over the crown, is 
specially designed to keep refractory 
bobbed hair in position and at the 
same time for use as an ornament. 



A Firm Broom-Handle. Loosely- 
fitting broom-heads are a great 
nuisance, but here is a new arrange¬ 
ment which ensures the broom-handle 
being held rigidly to 
the broom-head. 
Arms attached at 
the ends of the 
broom join a tubular 
portion which is 
threaded internally. 
The - broom-handle 
has a metal thread a 
short distance from the end, and as this 
thread engages with the other thread 
the end of the handle enters a hole in 
the broom-head, the whole thus being 
fastened rigidly together. 



Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Partridges are now beginning to 
pair. Jackdaws are resorting to 
chimneys. Several birds have begun 
to sing, including 


t h e yellow 
hammer and 
blackbird. The 
double daisy amt 
red dead-nettle 
are now coming 
into flower. The 
common honey¬ 
suckle is begin¬ 
ning to open its 
leaves. 



Looking South 
p.m., February 16 


What Am 1? 

You’ll see me in angle but not in 
bend, 

You’ll see me in tearing but not in 
• rend, 

You’ll see me in bridle but not in rein, 
You’ll see me' in Briton but not in 
Dane, 

You’ll see me in sugar but not in sweet, 
You’ll see me in poultry but not in 
meat, 

You'll see me in inkstand but not in 
i pen, 

You'll see me in cavern but not in den. 
You’ll see me in features but not in 
1 face, 

Together I form a great naval base. 

£ Kiser next a-isb 


Can You Find Me ? 
pi!LRE is a thing to truth unknown, 
Which yet is by experience shown; 
It is not found in earth or air; 

'Tis in no weather, foul or fair ; 

It is a wayward, curious creature. 
Opposed, athwart, and cross in nature; 
Nothing without it is perplexed; 
Extreme, excited, anxious, vexed; 

In country it hath never been ; 
hr busy town it ne’er was seen; 

By lecture you would try in vain 
Its wondrous essence to explain ; 

No chemist hv his art can find it; 
Sage magic cannot seize or bind it; 
To war and pestilence a stranger, 

Nor was it ever seen in danger; 

It is not found in the great ocean, 

Nor in repose, nor yet in motion ; 
Though not in form, state, or condition, 
’Tis seen in every exhibition. 

Answer next week 


Mistakes that Everybody Makes 



piNS in which food is packed and the 
so-called tins used for cooking and 
other purposes are not made of tin, 
but of sheet-iron thinly coated with 
tin to prevent the iron rusting and 
becoming dangerous to health. 



"pi ere are 45 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 
The dues are given below, and the 
answers will appear next week. 

Readin- Across. 1. Leap.. 5. Sets of 
plavers. 9. Interjection. 10. School¬ 
boy’s term for mother. 11. Indefinite 
article. 12. Dwarflike. 15. New Zealand 
native. . 16. Unskilful. 13. A vessel. 
20. Electrical element. 21. Make fast. 
23. Famous public school. 25. Northern 
capital. 27. Abbreviated name of an ape, 
23. Used. 30. Girl’s name. 32. Periods. 
33. Bloodsuckers. 36. Printer’s measure/ 
38. Subdued. 39. Conjunction. 40. Beats 
down. 41. Men. 

Reading Down. 1. Good value. 2. To be ill. 
3. Arab prince. 4. Declaiming. 5, Greek 
sacred enclosure. 5. Same as 3- across. 
7. Ruin. 8. Game-bird. 13. Type of pitreon. 
15. Stablemen. 17. Interjection. 19, Per¬ 
taining to the air. 22. Historic northern 
isle. 24. Attacks. 26. Moves quickly. 
27. Of greater age. 29. Former Russian 
rulers. 31. Point of perfection. 34. East 
Africa (abbrev.). 35. Persona! pronoun. 37. 
Child’s name for mother. 39. Preposition. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day- 
- light grows longer each day. 


1 




3 


5 


6 


8 


Jacko at the Pantomime 

un't Matilda was always very good to Jacko. She soon 
forgot any tricks the young rascal played on her, and she 
loved giving him pleasant surprises. 

At least, she thought they were pleasant surprises; very 
often Jacko found them exactly the reverse. 

“ Coo ! I can’t use this ! " he said one day in disgust. The 
old lady had sent him a toy scooter ! 

Of course Jacko thought himself much too old for toys ; and 
when he heard Adolphus chuckling unpleasantly he felt he 
was being made the laughing-stock of the family. 

But fortunately no more parcels arrived for a long time. 
Aunt Matilda wrote to Mrs. Jacko instead, and asked if she 
could take Jacko to the pantomime. “ It’s Puss in Boots,” 
she wrote ; “ I know the dear boy will enjoy it.” 

Jaeko’s face was a study. 

“ Puss in Boots 1 ” he said, choking with rage at the very 
thought. “ Aunt seems to think I’m a tliree-year-old ! ” 

Mrs. Jacko couldn’t help feeling rather sorry for Jacko, but 
still she said there was no getting out of it. 

“ You can’t disappoint the old lady,” she told Jacko. “ I 
expect she has gone to a lot of trouble and got expensive seats.” 

And so she had ! When Jacko arrived at the theatre, trying 




The man was furious, but he couldn’t do anythin’ 


hard to look pleasant, he found that Aunt Matilda had taken 
the best box in the place. 

That certainly made things a bit better. Jacko had never 
been in a box, and was very excited to be so near the stage. 

“ I wish I’d brought my pea-shooter! ” he muttered. 

Aunt Matilda held her sides with laughter at the jokes in the 
pantomime ; but Jacko had never been so bored in his life, and 
he couldn’t see that there was anything to laugh at. 

Even the lovely box of chocolates which Aunt Matilda had 
bought failed to cheer him up, until lie suddenly had the bright 
idea of tying one of the chocolates to a piece of string and 
dangling it in front of a man playing in the orchestra just below. 

The man was simply furious, but of course he couldn’t do 
anything as he had to keep on playing. And at last, in his 
excitement, Jacko leaned over so far that he nearly fell out of 
the box. 

Aunt Matilda had been much too interested in the pantomime 
to notice what was going on, but when she suddenly caught 
sight-of Jacko’s position she almost had a tit. 

“ Help! ” she shrieked, and caught hold of him by the legs. 

There was a tearful struggle, but in the end Aunt Matilda 
managed to drag Jacko back into the box ; in fact, she pulled so 
hard that she sat down backwards on the floor with the last tug! 

“ It's the last time I take you out, you wretched boy !she 
wailed. It was—much to Jacko’s relief.. 



D1 MERRYMAN 

A Show for a Showman 
Yn ALP. the other day toM a story 
of a fellow-member who lias a 
large family and once took ltis t4 
children to a show to see the elk. 

“ Do you make any reduction for a 
quantity ? ” he asked the showman. 

“ How many children have you ? ” 
the showman asked. 

“ Fourteen,” was the answer. 

“ Then I will bring out the elk,” 
said the showman. 

The Only Way 

'JTierf. once was a noisy Baboon 
Who howled every night at the 
Aloon, . 

Keeping neighbours awake. 

“ For our colony's sake 
We must gag" him '■ ” declared a 
Raccoon, 

Why should a doctor keep his 
temper ? 

Because he will lose his patients 
(patience) if lie does not. 

The Idea Book 

TTvery night I write in a notebook 
all the good ideas I have had 
during the day. 

Really? I love long Jure ran been 
doing this ? 

About three years. 

My goodness ! The firs', page must 
be nearly fall. 

Holding Their Own 

Two men were walking from Leeds 
^ to Easingwold and came across 
/"signpost announcing 

12 Miles to Easiagxoltl. 

Three miles farther on they found 
another signpost,' still declaring 
12 Miles to Easiugwoid. 
“Thank goodness, we are holding 
our own ! ” raid the Optimist. 

Up-to-Date Stock 

Mr. Brown : Our museum has ac¬ 
quired a new Rembrandt. 

Mr. Green : About time, too. The 
other one was getting very old. 



FrientU in Neel 

The Needle cried, “ There's work to 
do, 

So threaded I must be.” 

The Thimble and the Reel replied, 

“ To help you we agree.” 

Then Thimble held the Needle up, 
•While Reel took careful aim, 

So if the sewing wasn’t done .. ? 
Those two were not to blame ! ' \ 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Big House 

Queen Elizabeth, on a visit 
~ to Lord Chancellor Bacon,in his 
house at Hertford, said to him : 

” This house is really too small 
for a man like yon.” 

“ Madam,” replied Bacon, ” it 
is your Majesty’s fault, for it is 
H you who have made me too great 
- tor my house.” 


translation of the paragraph on the left 
La Grande Maison 

La Reine Elizabeth, cn visite 
cliez le Chancclier Bacon a sa 
maison do Hertford, lui dit : 

” Cette maison est vraiment 
trop petite pour tin liomme 
coniine votis.” 

“ Madame,” reprit Bacon, 
“ e’est la faute de votre Majeste 
qui m’a fait trop grand pour ma 
maison.” 


How Macadamised Roaas Got 

Their Name ( 

Macadamised road is made on a 
plan devised by John McAdam, 
a Scottish engineer, born in 1750. The 
top soil is removed, coarse, broken 
stone is laid on, and the spaces betw een 
the fragments are tilled up with fine 
cracked stones. Then over the whole 
is placed a layer .of broken granite 
and stonedust, "which is rolled in. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A charade Sea-son 


12 


A St. Valentine Puzzle 

J\JY first is an heir; 

My second's a snare; 
jMy whole is the offspring of fancy; 
Which 1 sent, out of play, 

On Valentine’s Day 
As a token of fondness for Nancy. 

" ' ' Answer next week 


Is Your Name Jenner? 

Tenner, with its older form Jenoure, 
•J was made from the dropping of 
the unaccented first syllable of the 
Middle-English word engenour, an 
engineer, manager of a machine. 
Perhaps the first Jenner worked a 
mighty catapult in a siege. 


A Picture Puzzle 

Hive, aPPIe, prOP, boOT, stAMp, 
brUSh—Hippopotamus. 

Chaugelius 

Camp, carp, cart, cant, cent, tent 
A Riddle iu Rhyme Article , 
Beheaded Word Smart, mart, art ' 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga% 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s. Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13s. 6d, See below. 


BRITAIN BUSY AGAIN • WESTMINSTER BOYS ON TOUR - THE SNOWMAN 



The Riders in the Park—On a fine morning the babies of We3t London are taken for a rido 
in Hyds Park, and this picture shows some of them passing boys and girl3 on horseback 


Getting Busy Again—This picture shows signs of activity at a steelworks in Monmouthshire, 
where furnaces are being relighted alter the long idleness caused by the coal stoppage 


Westminster Boys Off to Canada—The choirboys of Westminster Abbey have gone to sing to the Canadians; and here we see them waving good-bye ao their ship left Glasgow. See page 5 


Weather Pictures for Airmen—At Croydon, the London Air Port, the 
pilots of cross-Channel aeroplanes can now see at a glance the state of 
the weather on their routes. Symbols for the weather conditions are 
hung on a map beside the names of towns over which the airmen fly 


A York Window—In St. Margaret’s An Old Friend Returns—This winter’s firstsnowfall in the south of England 
Church, York, children have set up a did not stay on the ground long, but boys and girls enjoyed it while it lasted, 
stained-glass window to the memory These boys of the King’s Canadian School at Hampton Hill, Middlesex, 
of their late schoolmaster. See page 2 built a snowman and then greeted him with a volley of snowballs 


IF YOU LIKE THE C.N. YOU ARE SURE TO LIKE MY MAGAZINE 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1022), Ltd., The Fleet way House, Farringclon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents; Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Cordon & Gotch; South Africa* * Central News Agency, 
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